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INADEQUATE SPECIFICATIONS 


Too often have inadequate specifications chiseled the heart out of 
@ what could have been an outstanding building structure. Modest 
residence and multi-story commercial building have suffered alike — 
for want of definite restrictions on materials. 

Don’t permit inadequate specifications to bleed your design until 
nothing is left but an empty shell. Write detailed specifications in which 
you insure sound construction that will last for years to come. You 
can render no greater service to your client—and you can give your 
In Sweet's Catalog File you reputation no greater protection. 
will find 116 pages of detail- To this end, Republic and its subsidiaries are ready to assist you 


ed information on the com- by supplying only building products of highest quality. 
plete line of building products 


manufactured by Republic 
and its subsidiaries. Further THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. @e STEEL AND TUBES, INC. e TRUSCON STEEL CO. 


4 
Republic Steel 


| C4706 LtO72 
GENERAL OFFICES ... CLEVELAND, OHIO 





information on any product 
will be sent upon request. 








When writing Republic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department A. F. 
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CONSUMERS’ SURVEY 370 


The Forum polls the U.S. home market with six leading 
questions in the first scientific nation-wide survey of its 
kind, presents a merchandising pian tailored to the an- 
swers. 


BEN MARDEN’S RIVIERA 379 


A night club looks out instead of in. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CASINO 385 


Broadway entertainment center, outstanding for a spiral 
bar. Circulation problems solved with an escalator. 


TWO FACTORIES 389 


A debate in three dimensions: 


HOUSES 397 


More case histories in the small house series .. . Interior- 
exterior photographs ... floor plans . .. critical com- 
ment... cost data... construction outlines, 


OFFICES . All 


A portfolio of office interiors. 


HERMAN NELSON SHOW ROOM 425 


Abel Faidy uses photo-murals and large mirrors to give 
distinction, scale and a fine sense of space. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 7, 
HOTEL & RESTAURANT BARS 429 


Repeal’s babies come of age. 


BUILDING MONEY 439 


The Building Trades convene in Denver ... Modern 
Subdividing in Pittsburgh ... Mortgage Bankers 24th 
Annual Convention ... A simplified appraisal formula 
. « « Survey of building’s basic materials .. . Charts. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 2 
FORUM OF EVENTS 10 
Mies van der Rohe, Marcel Breuer, Waiter Curt Behrendt 
. +. Paging Mr. Jefferson ... Munsey unmarred ... The 
Duke of indsor... Nude Nuptials ... Miracle Misfires. 
PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 19 


The Integrated House Appears: Development near Wash- 
ington paves way for a ‘“‘packaged unit.”’ 


BOOKS 30 
The Birth of the Modern Movement ... Industrial Design 
in England ... Van Loon Looks the Arts Over. 

LETTERS 34 


Exposure... Allen Surveys World... Housing Authority. 
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PERMITS (August) ... $139,766,949 


Residential 53,715,073 
Non-residential 50,780,980 
Additions 35,270,896 


July, 1937 132,303,371 
August, 1936 144,628,397 
Permits from the Department of Labor. 


MONTH IN BUILDIN 


CONTRACTS (September) ..$207,071,800 


Residential 65,589,800 
Non-residential 75,660,000 
Heavy engineering 65,822,000 
August, 1937 285,104,100 
September, 1936 234,271,500 


Contracts from the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Construction work started during September in the 37 Eastern States fell off almost 
20 per cent from the level for September, 1936, and was off by almost 28 per cent from 
the total for August, 1937. A marked decline was to be noted in the category of resi- 
dential contracts, where a year ago there was recorded a volume of $80,670,800. Except- 
ing in the Upstate New York, the Middle Atlantic, the Southeastern, and the New 
Orleans territories, declines from a year ago in residential building were general. 

For the first nine months of 1937 the total volume of construction undertaken in the 
37 Eastern States amounted to $2,307,014,300; this represented an increase of 13 per cent 
over the total for the similar period in 1936. The residential total for the first three 
quarters was $736,390,600—a gain of 25 per cent over the total for the first nine months 
of 1936. Non-residential building gained similarly, heavy engineering alone falling off as 
the Federal Government policy on public works was reversed. 
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ADMINISTRATOR STRAUS. 
With the passage of the U.S. Housing Act, 
the many official and semi-official housing 
agencies and federations began jockeying 
for favorable positions in the race for the 
prize housing plum of Administrator. 
PWA’s Harold Ickes wanted WPA’s Hous- 
ing Director Harold Gray. No. 2 possibil- 
ity for the position was rumored as Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s favorite: John Ihlder of the 
Alley Dwelling Authority. No. 3 was Na- 
than Straus of the New York Housing 
Authority. 

Last month the choice fell on No. 3. 
Same day, PWA was ended, as the Presi- 
dent moved to cut down expenditures. 

The administrator is of the 
famed philanthropist of the same name. 
From Princeton and Heidelberg he went 
to his family’s department stores, to the 
editorship of Puck, to the Navy in war- 
time, to newspaper work, and then finally 
to politics. Since 1920 he has been known 
as an earnest advocate of civic betterment, 
stepped naturally into housing, to become 
president of the Hillside Housing Corp., 
largest limited dividend project to date. 
His appointment will certainly find favor 
with professional housers, notably the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials and 
Langdon Post’s Federation of Housing 
Authorities. As administrator, the first 
prime issue he will face is whether or not 
to decentralize authority from Washing- 
ton. As the professional houser’s candidate, 
he might be expected to concur in decen- 
tralization. But whether he is the pro- 
housers’ man is still an open 


new son 


fessional 
quest ion. 


BIG HUTCH. Two months ago those 
who should know were willing to wager 
$100 to $50 that by this time the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor 
would be once more in two camps: the 
Hutcheson group of seven big unions, the 
McDonough group of twelve small unions. 
They would have bet also that Mike 
McDonough, the round-faced, pleasant 
Irishman who has been for the last two 
years secretary-treasurer of the Depart- 
ment, would be this fall elevated to the 
presidency. They would have lost money 
on both counts. 

For last month, just before the AFL 
convention, the building trades union 
leaders met and found once again that 
they were under the domination of 
William L. (Big Hutch) Hutcheson, presi- 
dent of the AFL’s biggest union, the 
300,000 Carpenters (see page 439). Big 
Hutch with a strong hand asserted his 
power, elected whom he chose insultingly 
and at will. 

For the industry, this meant temporary 
peace, but a peace with forebodings. Had 
the Department split again, as the smart 
money thought it would, it would have 
meant a period of bitter strife on Build- 
ing’s site. It would have meant once 
again the parade of jurisdictional disputes, 
possibly the breakdown of the national 
referee system, possibly the end of the 
agreement that work shall not stop pend- 
ing settlement of a dispute. As it is, it 
means that more decisively than ever the 
biggest and most obstinate trouble-maker 
in the Department is in charge. And this 


in turn is likely to mean a peace on con- 
dition: on condition that none tries to 
buck the wide jurisdiction of the Carpen- 
ters and their friends the Bricklayers and 
the Electricians. 

Beyond that, what occurred at the 
Denver convention last month signified 
little. The men who lead building labor 
once more evinced contempt for the threat 
of ClOrganization in the building trades. 
There was a hint that attempts might be 
made to boycott ClIO-processed building 
materials, but the ability to put such a 
move in operation is so dubious that 
builders need have little fear of it, cer- 
tainly for some months. 


URGE TO OWN. “Every $1,000 off 
the price of a house adds one million 
customers to its market.” So runs a loose 
aphorism that has had considerable cur- 
rency over the last four or five years. No- 
body ever stopped to question its essential 
truth, but in point of fact it was based on 
one enormous guess: that most people 
would rather own their homes than rent 
them. A fairly strong case can be made 
out in favor of rental, especially for those 
in the lower income groups. Renting ob- 
viates tying up a large sum of money in 
a down payment; it does away with the 
constantly increasing expense of upkeep: 
it permits families to move more readily 
as they grow bigger or more prosperous 
or change their jobs; and it is still de- 
batable whether ownership is actually 4 
more economical way to invest in shelter 
than rental. 

One or more of these arguments should 
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“PRACTICALLY PRESENTED . . . SPECIFICALLY HELPFUL” 


A. S. GUGGENHEIM, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE ASSOCIATION 






A personal letter to Robert Heller from 
Mr. A. S$. Guggenheim, President, 
National Retail Furniture Association. 
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carry weight, but they do not. A survey 
of the consumer market of Building—the 
first of its kind—is published on page 370 
of this issue, and it proves that such hard- 
headed considerations hardly figure in the 
picture at all. Four out of five people in 
the middle (roughly, those 
earning from $1,200 to %5,000) would 
rather own their homes than rent them. 
And the leading argument for ownership 
“Like feel- 


ing of ownership.” This is impressive testi- 


lower class 





is as soft-hearted as it can be 


mony to the power and value of a certain 
type of national propaganda upon which 
we have all been reared, the kind which 
preaches that home ownership is a civic 
(which it is not), that a home is 
the best investment (which it is not), and 


virtue 


that there is no place like home. 

While this rousing vote of confidence in 
the chief product of the building industry 
is heartening, there is a companion piece 
of news in the survey which is more im 
portant. The chief obstacle to the grati 
fication of this nearly unanimous urge to 
“Can't afford kind wanted.” In 
these two expressions of opinion lie at 


own is 


once a complete diagnosis of, and a com- 
plete program for, Building: “Every $1,000 
off the price of a house adds one million 
customers to its market.” As diagnosis, 
this may lack sparkle; but with the making 
of this survey it has been proved correct. 
As a program, it may sound hackneyed; 
but it is the only possible one to follow. 


MBA. As it did on every other group 
dealing in the nation’s credit, the depres- 
sion left its scars on the Mortgage Bankers 
At bottom 
the inevitable result of lending the public 


Association. these scars were 
more money than it could afford to bor- 
row. The only question involved in any 
self-examination, therefore, whether 
to make it easier for the public to borrow 
its money, or to lend it less. In such bodies 
as the Building and Loan League the em- 
phasis has proved to be on the former—to 
make it easier for the mortgagor to bor- 
row on easier terms. The MBA, while it 
has adopted the amortized mortgage, last 
month at its annual convention (see p. 
444), continued to favor, as the likelier 
solution, the constriction of credit. 

For the MBA this policy has meant on 
the one hand the formulation of the policy 
that granted to 
medium grade properties. On the other 
hand it has called for the granting of 
higher loans on the best income-producing 
risks. Or at least such is the theory upon 
which the MBA, as a national organiza- 
tion, hopes that its members will proceed. 
In support of this policy the MBA points 
out that during the last depression the 


was 


less loans should be 


major losses were sustained on the lower 
grade risks, that the best grade properties 
have shown relatively few defaults. For 





NLMA’s Compton. 


the MBA such a policy is probably sound. 
Viewed in terms of the mortgage finance 
market as a whole it means simply that 
less people will find the capital they need. 


PRIZE-WINNING NLMA., The 
American Trade Association Executives 
includes in its membership some 400 


leaders in national trade associations rep- 
resenting over two-thirds of American 
business and trade. Annually this group 
awards to the member association a bronze 
medallion signalizing the most meritorious 
performance on behalf of its industry for 
the year. Last month, therefore, Secretary 
of Commerce Daniel C. Roper climbed to 
his feet, spoke briefly, then reached out 
and handed the plaque to Wilson Compton 
(see cut, above). 

Wilson Compton is the executive head 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. To him said Secretary Roper: 
“IT congratulate the lumber industry and 
commend your program as a worthy con- 
tinuing objective.” 

The program he spoke of was, of course, 
the campaign of publicity, building, and 
home ownership promotion which the 
NLMA has pushed since the summer of 
1936. By last month the program added 
up to 2,500 demonstration homes 
completed, some 500 more under con- 
struction. Boasted the NLMA proudly: 
all houses had cost less than $5,000; aver- 
age costs ran to $3,500. 

Wilson Compton and his NLMA do not 
plan to rest on their laurels. Aided con- 
siderably by the promotion of shrewd 
Publicist George C. Wathen, the demon- 
strations of 1937 will be continued on an 
extended basis. For 1938 the plan in- 
volves houses adapted to the requirements 
and varieties of architecture preferred in 
the different sections of the country. De- 
signed and presented as the “Price Tag 
Homes of 1938,” each will sell at less than 
$5,000. Once again the cooperation of the 
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National Retail Lumber Dealers As<ocig. 
tion will be enlisted to build and mer. 
chandise the hundreds of homes, which 
will be worked out from eight basic 
designs. 


MODERN SUBDIVISION, Las 
month two subdividers in the New York 
area made headlines by announcing that 
they were allowing no houses of Modern 
architecture to be built in their develop- 
ments. Last month, also, a survey of 417 
realtors in the National Real Estate Jour- 
nal established the fact that Modern was 
not gaining in popularity very fast, that 
Colonial still ruled the subdivision roost. 

Yet, in Pittsburgh, Pa., a mortgage ex- 
pert named Harry Pople was proving to 
his own satisfaction that Modern was not 
only popular but was also a good money- 
maker (See p. 452). So sure was he of his 
ideas that he was enforcing a restriction 
which is probably the only one of its kind 
in the country and which reads: “ALL 
HOUSES TO BE MODERN IN DE- 
SIGN.” He had five such houses up, was 
planning 20 more by the end of next year. 

Paradoxically, such a restriction, which 
would at first blush seem to be an impos- 
sible stumbling block to a successful de- 
velopment, is that development’s best ad- 
vertisement. First, it is unique. The fact 
that it is an “only” makes the subdivision, 
Swan Acres, a drawing-card. And further, 
Pople and his backers will be able to pull 
their investment out more quickly than 
can the backer of the run-of-the-mill sub- 
division, by reason of the fact that mort- 
gage terms are stiffer with Modern design. 


EARNINGS. Once again last month 
company earnings displayed a _ uniform 
rise in profits over the similar period of 
the preceding year, and once again it was 
the steel companies which led the parade. 
Last month, however, the copper com-. 
panies, notably Kennecott and Revere, 
had joined the van of steel. There was no 
deficit reported. Earnings for the six- 
month period ending June 30: 


1937 1936 
Aluminum Industries ..... 74,906* 48,468 
American Steel Foundries. 2,412,153 996,263 
Carpenter Steel] ........ 1,190,679 673,315 
EET ced, ons cebeadass 319,866 172,492 
Continental Roll & Steel. . 560,476 383,248 
Crucible Steel ........... 3,099,796 1,262,512 
Detroit Steel Products.... 521,546 356,255 
Eastern Rolling Mill? .... 82,476 12,628D 
Gar Wood Industries. ..... 452,613 911,515** 
Kennecott Copper ........ 26,751,950 9,097,891 
Ras SOOR .. wc ccc cecce 1,032,139 1,041,245** 


1,391,664 265,359D 
2,122,838 733,430 
2,158,946 2,122,306 


Pittsburgh Steel 1 
Revere Copper and Brass. . 
Servel 2 


NN TEED gos atevae d's 696,076 268,336 
(i ff) "= eee 168,640 116,396 
United Wall Paper 

POON “Sains ccs 275,438 106,861 
WO cc on rein tiedecne 310,468 10,776 
D—Net loss 
*._Not taking into account $72,292 flood losses, 


which were charged to surplus account. 
-For year of 1936. 

1—Year to June 30. 

2—July 31 quarter. 

‘June 30 quarter. 

‘Jan. 1 to July 17. 

5—12 months to August 31. 
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OVERSEAERS 


Gawping for the first time at the world’s 
most hackneyed skyline, on the deck of 
the “Berengaria” stood broadbeamed Lud- 
wig Miés van der Rohe, 51. Beside him 
stood wealthy art patron Mrs. Stanley 
Resor, director of New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, co-director with her husband 
of America’s largest advertising agency, 
J. Walter Thompson. 

The modern art loving Resors were act- 
ing as client as well as host to the one 
noted modern still left in Ger- 
many. From the congested heat of New 
York this famed Bauhauser was im- 
mediately shipped off to the Resor ranch 
in Wyoming. There next year he hopes 
to provide America with a ranch house 
of quality comparable to the country house 
which he built for the Tugendhat family 


architect 





10 


Os 


Frank Moore 
LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE 


in Czechoslovakia (for plan and impli- 
cations, Arcu. Forum, Oct. 1937, p. 241). 


From 1914 to 1925 Miés van der Rohe, 
stonemason’s son, who worked in Peter 
Behrens’ office at the same time as 


Gropius, built nothing at all except a 
reputation. By 1927 he was First Vice- 
President of the Deutscher Werkbund* 
and the author of many published projects, 
but he had built only one house and one 
block of workers’ apartments. 

Most spectacular phase of van der Rohe’s 
work is his fondness for rich materials— 
the Tugendhat House has immense silk 
curtains and a whole wall of onyx. Most 


(left) First tube steel choir ever made. Marcel 
Breuer, 1925. 

(below) Tugendhat house, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 
Mies van der Rohe, 1933. 
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Carl M. Myd 
MARCEL BREUER - 


WALTER CURT BEHRENDT 





Ginther 


important architecturally is his use of open 
planning, subdivision of space by light 
screens or curtains. His ability to maintain 
an uncompromising attitude has been 
helped by royalties on furniture designs, 
most important of which was his patent 
for the first tubular steel chair without 
back legs. 

His first regular teaching post was as 
director of the Bauhaus. He succeeded 
Hannes Meyer, successor to Gropius, in 
1930, and so is well known to a num- 
ber of young Americans, one of whom, 
John Barney Rodgers,** is currently act- 
ing as his interpreter. 

Van der Rohe insists that the Bauhaus 
was not closed on account of the German 

(Continued on page 12) 


* Organization of architects, designers and 
manufacturers founded in 1907 “to ennoble in- 
dustrial labor through the cooperation of art, 


industry and handicraft by means of education, 





propaganda and united action on relevant «ues 
tions.” Membership was an honor, gave right 


to put D.W.B. after name of firm or individual. 


**Partner of William T. Priestley, another ex 
Bauhaus student. 
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STONE SPANDRELS 


for 


ECONOMICAL 


RE-MODELING 


The nature of other commonly used 
stones makes it difficult or impossible 
to use them in light thicknesses, but 
since Virginia Green Tremolite has 
great toughness, density and uni- 
formity of grain as well as strength, 
it can be cut into sections as thin as 
1%”. In honed finish, it shows clean 
white markings. It polishes naturally 
to a dark green, and holds its polish 
indefinitely. 

We urge that advantage be taken 
of this quality, and the stone used 
thin. Not only do thin sections save 
money for clients, but they may be 
of considerable help tothe designer — 
as for example, in affording greater 
depth of reveal in the case of span- 
drel sections. 

We will be happy to send you a 
set of samples, conveniently boxed, 
showing the range of stone, includ- 
ing black and mottled dark blues 
and greens, from the Alberene Quar- 
ries at Schuyler, Va. Please address: 
Alberene Stone Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y.Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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(fil GREEN TREMOLITE 


280 Madison Ave., New York: 
Walker & Gillette, Architects, 
New York 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


political revolution. “The Bauhaus in 
Berlin (following its removal from Dessau 
in 1932) was closed in 1933 because of 
purely financial grounds.” 

Before his return to the Reich Miés van 
der Rohe is “studying modern American 
architecture,” has already visited New 
York, Chicago and Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Taliesin. 






Cambridge, Mass. via London, England, 
claimed another ex-Bauhaus _ teacher, 
Marcel Breuer, 35, now part-time teacher 
in Harvard’s increasingly imported School 
of Architecture. Like Walter Gropius, 
now after eight years once again his prin- 
cipal, Breuer is one of the Third Reich’s 
“voluntary” exiles. Neither is a Jew, and 
Breuer, like his associate ex-Bauhaus 
teacher Moholy-Nagy, was born in Hun- 
gary. While instructor in charge of wood- 
working at the Bauhaus he carved him- 
self out a little niche in history by para- 
doxically making the first steel tube chair* 
(in 1925; see cut), has since made various 
improved models in steel and aluminum. 
When Hitler came in, the two Hungarians 
and the Aryan German moved out, to- 
gether with many another, to England. 
Gropius paired with Maxwell Fry and 
Breuer with F. R. S. Yorke (author of 
“The Modern House”) . 

Of London’s first-grade foreign archi- 
tects and designers only four now remain, 
Kaufmann, Mendelssohn and Chermayeff, 
and Lubetkin (who works with two Eng- 
lish partners under the firm name of 
Tecton). 


In Chicago, il. Professor Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy announced that the enrollment of 
pupils for his New Bauhaus was 25. 


In Cambridge, Mass. Dean Hudnut stated 
that the School of Design’s increase in 
enrollment over last Fall was 25. 


In Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Walter Curt Behrendt, 
53-year-old Alsatian, newly appointed Di- 
rector of Buffalo’s newly opened Planning 
Research Station, pottered round City 
Hall, admired Niagara Square in front, 
deplored a goat nibbling at curbside weeds 
in the rear. 

Yet such typifying symbols of the average 
575,000 population American city per- 
suaded the Rockefeller Foundation to 
back the University and the City Plan- 
ning Association of Buffalo in their spon- 
sorship of this new laboratory for plan- 
ning research. Available data indicated 
that conclusions drawn from a careful 
survey of Buffalo should be applicable in 
modified form to a large number of other 
cities. After 21 years experience of housing 
and town-planning in the Prussian Civil 
Service Behrendt became special lecturer 

(Continued on page 14) 


* The first steel furniture was patented in the 
U.S. in 1904, some different models in 1924— 
both types used steel rods. Breuer’s was the first 
chair to use tube. Miés van der Rohe improved 
upon the pioneers by patenting the first tube 
chair without back legs (1927). 





Sal 


Above, Levin; right, Rosaffy 


Above is the model resulting from a F.A.E.C.T-.- 
organized competition for a World’s Fair Labor Build- 
ing. The 108 ft. high central fin is a steel framework 
covered with perforated sheet metal for mural display. 
The fin and the roofs below, braced by tension cables, 
house a street of small booths leading to a movie 
theater. The sculpture by Noguchi (right), symboliz- 
ing all the separate unions striving toward “One Big 
Union,” will go under the front marquise. 

Below: four displays staged by New York’s World’s 
Fair in their new Flushing exhibit hall to show ex- 
hibitors what they can get for $5,000. To advertise 
paint, the Color display by Raymond Loewy uses mo- 
bile lighting, models demonstrating color values and 
juxtaposition effects. Less abstract is Henry Dreyfuss’ 
setting for Jean Spadea’s seductive mannequins, 
gowned in copper velvet, poised on revolving plat- 
forms set in blue niches. The clock display by Walter 
Dorwin Teague is centered on a skeleton clock face 
backed by maps and photomurals showing the history 
of horology, the sun’s course throughout the world. 
The fourth exhibit, a dramatization of Chemistry for 
layman and specialist alike, is by Louis Skidmore. 








4. PERFECT SETTING! 
Steub°. Glass is dis- 
play > its best advan- 
tage in these modern sur- 
round: js—where the air 
is always clean and free 
from dust— cooled and 
dehumidified in summer; 
heated and humidified in 
winter. Notice the grilles? 
Carrier designed them 
specially to assure ade- 
quate, even distribution 
of the conditioned air. 


utomatic Control, Low Water and Power Costs— 


ghlights of Year "Round System for Corning Building 


TOO WARM? TOO 3. SPACE IS VALUABLE! So the Carrier Sys- 4. COOLING for the complete build- 
POOL? Just turnthe button! tem is placed—not in the basement—but on __ing is achieved with one Duplex type 
hroughout the office sec- the roof! Here’s the Carrier Evaporative Carrier Compressor. And here again, 
ion of the Corning Build- Condenser which reduces water consump- utmost economy is assured by an 
ng, complete year ‘round tion to a fraction of the amount usually ingenious method of thermostat con- 
tir conditioning is pro- required. In back—the pent house where trol—which automatically stops one 
ided by Carrier Weath- other equipment is installed. motor when not needed, 


Tmasters—54 in all. Al- 
hough automatically con- 
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rolled, each unit also 
Provides individual con- 


rol of temperature and 
mir volume, 


Me CREDIT for designing 
he Corning Office Build- 
ng—one of the most un- 
sual in the world—goes 
William and Geoffrey 
latt, \rchitects, New 
ork. ka & Hennessy 

als New York — 
were (> mechanical en- 

Jinee: The builders 

re > Eidlitz & Son, 
nC. York. And the 
ir C ‘tioning? By 
arrie course! 


S EXCLUSIVELY 
CORPORATION 
TER ENGEL 
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Why Carrier? There’s a good reason why you should 


work hand-in-hand with Carrier. Carrier 
has devoted 35 years exclusively to air conditioning. Designing 
new equipment, perfecting new methods of installation, discover- 
ing tested “short cuts” that save your time and money, and assure 
the success of the finished job. 


Whether your problem is the air conditioning of an old build- 
ing, or one as revolutionary as the Corning Building—a complete 
building or a single floor—Carrier offers you the benefits of its 
experience and knowledge without obligation. Get in touch with 
Carrier now—enlist the assistance of the engineers that air con- 
ditioned the U. S. Capitol, the R. C. A. Building, Macy's, Gimbel's, 
and others, in 99 countries of the world. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 1001 
Send me name and address of Carrier Representative, and your latest Catalog in 
Sweet's. 
Name.... 
Address 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


on architecture and planning at Dart- 
mouth. His report on City Planning and 
Housing in the U.S. (1925) like his other 
books and newspaper criticism was pub- 
lished only in German. “Modern Archi- 
tecture,” published this year, was his first 
in English, gave ample proof of his quality 
as a thinker. Stimulated by his ideals of 
city planning, grateful George R. Metzger, 
Jr., one of Behrendt’s Dartmouth students, 
originated the scheme for a Planning Re 
search Station which will make Buffalo 
Behrendt’s Middletown. 


* 


In Spring Green, Wis., 68-year-old, lion- 
hearted Frank Lloyd Wright looked up 
from his busy drafting table long enough 
to slyly recall that “The reality of a room 
is to be found in the vacant space en- 
closed by the roof and walls, not in the 
roof and walls themselves” was set down 


by the Chinese philosopher Laotse in 


604 B.C. 





JOHN PILE, 12, of Philadelphia, self- 
dubbed “architeet of buildings of unusual- 
ly small size,” is unconditionally awarded 
title of Most Precocious Forum Subscriber. 
The reason: “When I was about six some- 
one gave me a small set of very lifelike 
The more buildings I 
built, the more inte rested in architecture I 


stone blocks. 


[cosa | 


Bus terminal. The busses come in in back 
of the building and so are out of site.” 


became, so that now at 12 I am so much 
interested in architecture that I persuaded 
my fameley to give me a subscription to 
the Architectural Forum for my birthday. 
I have enjoyed the 4 copies that I have 
received so far very much and I am sure 
that The Architectural Forum will head 
my next year’s birthday list.” 

Forthright Forum editors must shame- 
facedly add John Piles’ postscript: “I vote 
no on the Building Reporter, it does not 
interest me at all.” 
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Emelie Danielson 


Most Striking 


DECORATOR’S FALL 


Fron a summer-long brain-racking by 
the decorators emerged what they hoped 
would be considered newsworthy notions. 
Most popular. Ladies Home Journal's 
Mount Vernon (“an interpretation, not 
a copy”) the recipe for which will be sold 
by shrewd editors Gould to their more 
than 2,750,000 readers for a nominal dime. 
Most exclusive. Elsie de Wolfe’s “mod- 
ernized baroque” for Grosfeld House. The 
purple velvet, antiqued mirrors and ba- 
roque plaster scrolls will doubtless find 
sanctuary Beverly Hills and an occa- 
sional Park Avenue penthouse. 

Most striking. Nature’s Defeat of the 
Decorators: a large block of rock crystal 
in Altman’s Progress House, which also 
contained the most newsworthy sign of re- 
turning prosperity—no less than nine real 
wax lighted candles. 

Most reflective. Approximately 700 sq. 
ft. of mirror glass scattered over walls and 
furniture in W. & J. Sloane’s “House of 
the Years.” 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR, having wan- 
dered from one Central European castle 
to another, brought his four-months bride 
to Paris, there found time to confirm ru- 
mored travel plans. “His Royal Highness 
makes known that he and the Duchess of 
Windsor are visiting Germany and the 
United States in the near future for the 
purpose of studying housing and working 
conditions in these two countries.” Quipped 
circular Columnist Heywood Broun (It 
Seems to Me): “As I understand it, he is 
going to study trades unionism in Ger- 
many because it no longer exists in that 
country, and coming here to study federal 
housing, since it really hasn’t started. And 
when he leaves our shores I assume that 
the Duke will go to Japan to make a first- 
hand study of the progress of pacifism.” 
In London Randolph Churchill, close 
friend of the ex-king, stated that Windsor 
will keep a daily record of his impressions, 
incorporate them in a book on housing. 


ILYA ILF* & EUGENE PETROV, Soviet 


writers, having raked their own country 

with satire (“The Little Golden Calf”), 

took a trip through America in the winter 
(Continued on page 64) 


*Dangerously ill throughout the American 
trip, he died shortly after return to Moscow. 
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They Found “Little Golden America” toto 
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ARODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Research projects devoted to the problem of rationaliz- 
ing small house construction have been many and various. 
The past six or seven years have witnessed a more exten- 
sive and intensive investigation of this problem than the 
centuries preceding. And this investigation has unques- 
tionably been productive. But housing experts have be- 
gun to realize that here is a problem so many-sided and 
complex that only an investigation which is equally 
many-sided and equally complex will get below its 
surface. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL ForuM gave this thought coherent 
ideological form in The Integrated House ( Arcu. Forum, 
April, 1937). Thus for the first time a statement of the 
problem found its way to paper. But Tue Forum's edi- 
tors were acutely aware of the fact that their necessarily 
two-dimensional approach to the question was only a 
beginning; that solution of many of the problems posed 
by this study must await three-dimensional experi- 
mentation. 

At the time that The Integrated House study was in 
course of preparation the editors of THE ForuM knew of 
no research experiment sufficiently broad at the base, 
and sufficiently concerned with the problems of every- 
day building to qualify as the practical check on theory 
which they so badly needed. Subsequently THE Forum 
learned that construction work on twenty-six small 
houses, designed to function as the super-laboratory for 
the testing of certain ideas, had just begun. And these 
ideas coincided, in all important respects, with those ad- 
vanced in THE ForuM’s study. 

Tue Forum has therefore followed this experiment with 
particular attention, is gratified to present its first results, 


THE INTEGRATED HOUSE APPEARS 


Hilltop, the development of Modern Housing of Wash- 
ington, Inc., near Silver Springs, Maryland, is to all 
appearances an ordinary speculative enterprise. Its 
twelve so-far-completed Colonial houses outwardly differ 
but little from those offered for sale by neighboring 
speculative builders. Except for a certain sureness in the 
site-planning, and the quiet good taste of the house de- 
signs, there is nothing to indicate that here is anything 
newsworthy. 

Actually, Hilltop is the proving ground for a new system 
of construction. Deliberately chosen because its irregular 
contours present practically every condition likely to be 
encountered in choosing a building plot at random, the 
site of Hilltop is at the same time the site of a practical 
lal oratory where its sponsors hope to acquire knowledge 
which will enable them to build better houses for less 
everywhere. 

ut Modern Housing is attempting to develop at 
‘op is a packaged house: a house priced in advance 
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and of known quality; a house low in cost because of 
factory-like efficiency in its production; a standardized 
house, insofar as standardization contributes to these 
ends, but sufficiently variable to accommodate natural 
differences in consumer requirements and tastes. 

Perhaps the strongest part of Modern Housing’s pro- 
gram is that—with these ends in view—they have not 
turned immediately to the prefabricated, or sectional 
house. Nor are they imbued with the factory-fetish which 
insists that all work carried on indoors is, per se, efficient, 
while work on the job site must of necessity be wasteful 
and inefficient. Instead, as hard headed realists, they 
have taken house building very much as they find it, and 
are attempting—deliberately, carefully, and with due 
regard for every discernible aspect of the problem—to 
introduce a genuine “factory-flow” into the production 
of the low-cost house; a flow which begins with the initial 
examination of the building site, and continues smoothly 


(Continued on next page, text on page 22) 
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MODERN HOUSING OF WASHINGTON, INC.’S 


Tricks with sheathing: Surplus from boards precut 
to uniform length is cut off after the boards have 
been nailed in place, used to fill the open corner 
at the opposite end of the wall. 








BASIS OF THE MODULAR FRAMEWORK is a specially fabn- 





cated metal sill, which determines the accurate location of joists and studs. y 
{. Sill sections as delivered to the shop, lugs left flat. 2, Bending lugs tf 
up with special tool. 3, Sill sections ready for delivery to job, and fo 
4, laid out on foundation walls. 5, Assembling corners. §, Leveling up. LL 
1, Adjusting bolts used to level sill. §, Placing anchor rods. 9, Grouting ; ‘S 
sill in place. {Q, Placing joists. {§, Completed sill, joist, and stud 

assembly. 
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INTEGRATED HOUSE 
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's construction, modular design, standardized plans, a studied pro- 


CUT AWAY REAR VIEW of Modern Housing’s Integrated House. 


In 





flow-pattern”, and novel construction practices combine to 
' substantial cost- and time-savings, and should eventually make 
Poss:ble the sale of a packaged unit of predetermined cost and quality, 
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1 may be erected on the purchaser's lot within a predictable time 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 





EXTERIORS of the Hilltop houses are a simple and attractive Colonial, 
and variety has been maintained in spite of their many standardized 
features. 
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and efficiently until the house is turned over to the owner for 
occupancy. 

In its first development Modern Housing’s technicians haye 
avoided the use of new materials, leaving them actually freer 
to introduce promising departures of this kind later on, since 
they will not be limited in choice by an initial prejudice for 
one or another material such as would result from its exclusive 
use in the early stages of the experiment. 

Instead, Modern Housing’s effort to achieve low-cost con- 
struction is based on three somewhat less dramatic devices: 
modular design, standardized planning, and a carefully studied 
“flow-pattern” of materials and operations. Basic to both de- 
sign and construction is the use of the 16 in. module, as pro- 
posed by Tue Forum in The Integrated House. Developed from 
this basis are a series of standardized and minutely studied 
plans, ranging from four to seven rooms, in which the essential 
mechanical apparatus and equipment remains the same. Finally, 
every phase and operation of the building process has been re- 
viewed and the results of this review embodied in a series of 
work sheets which schedule every piece of material and every 
operation in a predetermined building sequence. 

In practice, each of these cost-saving devices is intimately in- 
volved with the other two. The usually separate processes of 
planning, structural design, building, and skin treatment are 
combined in an integral whole. And stemming directly from 
this integrated technique are a number of carefully studied 
departures from standard building practice, changes in method 
which promise time- and cost-savings of consequential 
dimensions. 


MODULAR DESIGN 


Modern Housing’s design and construction is based throughout 
on a reasoned use of the 16 in. module. This figure was selected 
as the universal standard for wood framing, sheet materials, 
and concrete masonry units. Multiples of 16 in. are used for 
principal rough-to-rough dimensions between walls and _parti- 
tions, for inside overall sizes, and in the sizing and location of 
windows, doorways, ete. 

Use of the 16 in. module has proved thoroughly practical from 
the planning and design standpoint, and clearly results in 
sizable savings of both material and labor. Framing is simpli- 
fied, and many cutting and fitting operations entirely elimi- 
nated. Working drawings require fewer dimensions, a high 
degree of accuracy is maintained throughout, and the process 
of working-out structural details is simplified by the fact that 
the exact location of every framing member is predetermined. 


STANDARDIZED PLANS 


There is nothing new or original about the idea of a standardized 
expansible plan. Most builders employ this device, and in prac- 
tically all large-scale work a set of such plans has been the 
basis upon which groupings were built up. As used at Hilltop, 
however, this idea has been worked out and developed to an 
extent seldom achieved. 

Modern Housing’s plans are based on a single, minimal, rec- 
tangular 4-room unit. This plan provides the essential living 
room, kitchen, bath, and two bedrooms on a single floor. Its 
most unusual feature is the separation of the stairway to the 
basement from the attic or second floor stair, instead of 
placing one beneath the other as is commonly the practice. 
This is done in order to provide a chase for pipes and duct- 
work in the space occupied by the basement stairway, w!iich 
is located between the kitchen and bathroom. This minimal 
unit is expanded, on the first floor, by the addition «! 4 
dining room, and on the second floor by finishing off one 

(Continued on page 96) 
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the giclee diltiihic 
with Sealex Linoleum Fioors and Walls 
Sr all i endl Rolie 


Tenant appeal! Lasting economy! 
Both of these requisites have been 
obtained through architect Louis 
Justement’s specifications for Lino- 
leum floors and wall Linoleum in the 
new Falkland Apartments. The 
Standard Floors Company, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. carried out these 
specifications with Sealex materials. 

Prospective tenants are immediate- 
ly won over by the distinctive beauty 
of Sealex materials ... by their smooth, 
sanitary surface which is so remark- 
ably easy to clean. 

Owners and builders are impressed 
with the rock-bottom economy of 
Sealex Linoleum Floors and Walls. 
Moderate in first cost, they a/so elimi- 
nate refinishing expense. 

Installed by authorized contrac- 
tors, Sealex materials carry a guaranty 
bond fully covering cost of materials 
and workmanship. Write: 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY,N. J 

* 


One of the baths in the Falkland Apartments at 
Silver Spring, Md. As practical as they are 
beautiful, the Sealex Floors and Walls here never 
need refinishing! Kitchens in this development 
are floored and walled with Sealex Linoleum. 





SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


‘Hhoors ‘sini Malls 
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we gig ©: 


FORERUNNERS, {, House in Switz- 
erland by Adolf Loos, 1910. 2, Sus- 
pension Bridge near Bristol, Eng- 
land, by Adrian Brunel, 1831. 3, 
Wedgwood china, contemporary 
make, 18th century shape. 4, Street 
lamp by Peter Behrens for the Ger- 
man A.E.G., 1908. §, Cruet by Chris- 
topher Dresser, English industrial 
designer, 1879. 
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Walter Gropius . . . Industrial design in England . 








The Modern Movement in the making, from William Morris to 


. . Willem Hendrik van Loon looks The Arts over. 


PIONEERS OF THE MODERN MOVEMENT, FROM WILLIAM © 
MORRIS TO WALTER GROPIUS, by Nikolaus Pevsner. Fred. 
erick A. Stokes Co. 240 pp., illustrated. 644 x 9. $3.50. 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN ENGLAND, by Nikolaus Pevsner. The 
Macmillan Co. 234 pp., illustrated. 744 x 10. $5.00. 


“Why are our architects so inferior to our engineers?” queried 
Samuel Sydney in his Rides on Railways published in 1851. 
Ten years later a workman laboriously hoisted a painted 
sign over the door of a reconditioned store in one of the 
outlying districts of London. It read: Morris, Marshall & 
Faulkner, Fine Art Workmen in Painting, Carving, Furni- 
ture and the Metals. It signified William Morris’ first attempt 
to put his ideals into commercial shape. Thirty-two years 
later, in 1893, visitors to a recently completed house in the 
Rue de Turin in Brussels were alternately amazed and en- 
thusiastic to see the writhing tendrils of Art Nouveau, first 
realized here by the Belgian architect Victor Horta. 
According to Dr. Pevsner’s thesis it was these three influ- 
ences—engineering, Morris’ revival of handcrafts, and Art 
Nouveau—which combined to shape the Modern Movement. 
Before the latter’s formalism finally emerged, however, archi- 
tects and designers had realized how useless it was to attempt 
escape from the machine, how much more constructive it 
might be to investigate its potentialities, both artistic and 
social. It is astonishing to find that as early as 1909 Walter 
Gropius had prepared a memorandum (unfortunately still 
unpublished) on the mass-production and financing of 
standardized workers’ dwellings. In the following year the 
Deutsche Werkstitten put on sale their “Typenmdbel” 
(standardized unit furniture). Inspired by American unit 
bookeases, Bruno Paul and his fellow architect-designers 
proudly acknowledged that the forms of their furniture had 
been evolved from the spirit of the machine. 
Dr. Pevsner wisely does not confine himself to architecture 
and industrial design. Particularly interesting is the way in 
which he shows that in painting there was a violent change 
about 1890, preceding by some ten years the less violent but 
equally important change in architecture. He shows how 
“that gang of impressionists,” as Cézanne called them, with 
their interest centered on surface appearance, were just as 
materialistic as any Victorian philosopher and equally in- 
capable of religious painting. For Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Cézanne and that often forgotten Norwegian, Munch, on 
the other hand, painting was a natural outlet for the most 
intense feeling. 
In a short review it is impossible to do more than touch 
lightly upon some outstanding points in this most important 
and valuable book. We are still too near to view the period 
as a whole, there is still too much of its artistic production 
still undestroyed by war or other expressions of national 
honor, so that the author has wisely concentrated upon the 
collection and sifting of facts. He has retained all the ad- 
mirable thoroughness of the German Kunsthistoriker, but 
managed to slough off that individual’s clumsy involution. 
He brings out for almost the first time the immense influ- 
ence exerted upon the course of development in Germany 
by Hermann Muthesius, an ardent Anglophil who from 1896 
(Continued on page 116) 
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SUNBEAM Series 
80 Designed for 
Coal and Oil. 


SUNBEAM Series 
5500 Designed for 


SUNBEAM Series 
20 Coal Burning 
Air Conditioner. 





SUNBEAM Series 
M Gas-fired Air 
Conditioning Unit. 


SUNBEAM Series 
720-R Complete 
with Oil Burner. 


NEW BEAUTY combined with 


Sunbeam Mechanical Excellence 


sesides helping beautify the new rooms you are now building 
into your modern basements, these five SUNBEAM Air Condi- 
tioners with their attractive cabinets, give your clients Air Con- 
ditioning that is reliable and trouble-free—the result of 50 years 
of heating and air handling experience. SUNBEAM Units... . 
burning coal, oil or gas .. . efficiently control temperatures, 
filter the air, humidify it and circulate this clean, pure air into 
every room. Summer cooling is obtained by circulating cool 
night air or by mechanical cooling, installed at any time. Send 
coupon for details. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


EMBER 





1937 


Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


THE FOX FURNACE CO., 
Elyria, Ohio. 

Send me literature and specifications on 
SUNBEAM Air Conditioning. I am inter- 
ested in Coal Burning, Hand Fired Units 
( ), Stoker Fired Units ( ), Gas Burning 
Units ( ), Oil Burning Units ( ). 
Name — > 
Address 
City__ 

State 
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Exposure 


Forum: 

Your interesting article on “Playing 
with Plans” on page 234 in the September 
Forum is a step in the right direction, but 
I think there are a number of mis-state- 
ments made in connection with Mr. Nor- 
ton’s plan which are misleading. 

... Under Item No. 4 you say that cross 
or corner ventilation has been introduced 
into every unit. This is not so. In no one 
single instance is there any cross ventila- 
tion in the living room and there are 
several bedrooms which have no cross ven- 
tilation and quite a number of kitchens 
and dining alcoves. 

No type of plan which provides for two 
exposures to a given apartment will obtain 
cross ventilation excepting perhaps in- 
directly and at a sacrifice of privacy, 
namely, either the introduction of grilles 
which will permit air circulation or leav- 
ing open the door in most cases of a bed- 
room which would of course destroy 
privacy. In order to obtain proper cross 
ventilation it is absolutely necessary to 
have three exposures to every apartment 
and until this is done I think it unwise to 
talk about cross ventilation, that most es- 
sential requirement for proper living in 
unconditioned houses in the city. 

EUGENE SCHOEN 

New York, N. Y. 


In rebuttal, Architect Norton answers: 


Forum: 

Technically, Mr. Schoen is correct in 
that none of the apartments in the plan I 
suggested had three exposures. However, 
he is incorrect in the practical application 
of that principle. A corner room as planned 
has the same amount of cross ventilation 
as a corner room in a layout with three ex- 
posures, unless, of course, said corner 
room has three exposures itself. This I 
think even Mr. Schoen will admit is im- 
possible to produce in an economically 
designed building. 

In addition to the above, it will be seen 
that the apartments in general have corner 
ventilation in that there is a circulation 
possible from the kitchen or secondary 
bedroom through the foyer and through 
the living room. 

I think it might be well to point out to 
the critic that this operation was planned 
for a congested section of the Metropolitan 
area where land values were high, necessi- 
tating around 70 per cent coverage to 
make the operation possible. Under these 
conditions any architect would admit that 
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it is impossible to produce the ideal open 
layout he rather suggests. Naturally, for 
this job to be considered for a suburban 
area, with low land values and corre- 
spondingly low 30 to 40 per cent coverage, 
even the suggested plan would not have 
been approved for a loan. 

... However, I do not propose to start an 
argument with the architects’ profession as 
the only purpose in the article, as I saw it, 
was to point out what a loaning officer 
should watch out for, not to hold up my 
quickly drawn sketch as the ultimate in 
apartment planning... 

KENNETH NORTON 

New York, N. Y. 


And, again, Mr. Schoen: 


Forum: 

. . » Mr. Norton has not answered the 
point which I have raised. Some of his 
rooms have two exposures but his living 
rooms have single exposures and so have 
in many cases his kitchens and dinettes. 
Unless the door of the bedroom is left open 
and privacy is destroyed thereby, many of 
these rooms will have to depend upon one 
source of air and light. That was all that I 
meant to convey in my criticism .. . 


Score: Purists, 1; Pragmatists, 1—Eb. 


Allen Surveys World 


Forum: 

Seated at the console of my mouth 
organ the other evening, I fell into a 
referee. Or perhaps it was a reverie; in 
fact it must have been a reverie, because 
the last time I fell into a referee he kicked 
me half the distance to my own goal. I 
am the dreamer type, myself, and as I sat 
there in the dusk surrounded by my 
music and a swiss cheese on rye it seemed 
to me that the trouble with everyone in 
the building industry—bankers, realtors, 
contractors, engineers and architects—is 
that they are too materialistic. 

Do we DREAM enough? 

Are we too materialistic, too coldly 
efficient, too absorbed in our pursuit of 
money? 

I put this question to a friend of mine, 
a pallbearer in a small way of business. 
He started life as an architect, and to this 
day when he buries a bill collector he re- 
fuses to accept a cent of payment. He 
couldn’t answer me. 

I put the same question to a friend of 
mine who left architecture flat (well, 
somebody left it flat; it was flat when I 
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came in) to go out in the country and 
raise sheep. He couldn’t answer, either. 
However, he did give me a piece of jp. 
formation that is important. It seems that 
while it is perfectly all right to drive sheep 
here and there in the country, it is im- 
possible to drive sheep in the city, because 
it is against the city ordinances to make 
a ewe turn. 


So I asked myself the question. I talk 
to myself a lot, and get some pretty silly 
answers, you may be sure. But I think 
I am right this time in asserting that it 
would be far, far better if we all got 
closer to Nature. Like my old friend Chet 
Shafer of Three Rivers, Mich. Chet is the 
Grand Diapason of the Guild of Former 
Pipe Organ Pumpers. He is known to a 
circle of wide friends as The Old Mandra- 
gora, or Hooked Root. Chet tells me that 
since he retired from the hurly-burly of 
newspaper life in the big cities to become 
Curator of the Cast Iron Animal Life 
refuge at Three Rivers, he has come to 
know what True Happiness is. 

I can imagine it. There, surrounded by 
choice example of the ferrous fauna and 
flora of the bygone years, including the 
first iron deer ever set up in Dubuque, 
Ia., he communes with nature at her best. 
And hardest. His collection of cast iron 
pigeons alone is incomparable. Until you 
have stood bareheaded facing into the 
sunset and watched a covey of cast-iron 
pigeons flying home, their wings creaking 
slightly, you have not really lived. Things 
like that make one a better man, I hope. 

However, I think the world is getting 
worse. Last week a farmer boy in central 
Michigan dug up some mastodon bones 
on his father’s farm, and according to 
the Associated Press (with some help, 
evidently, from a _ linotype operator) 


. “Robert Hughes is richer by $78 in 


dames given him by spectators who wished 
to view the mastodon.” 

Personally, the time will never come 
when I will exchange a dame for a look at 
a mastodon’s bones. 

Rocer ALLEN 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Housing Authority 


Forum: 

. .. Pending official interpretation of the 
provisions of the Housing Act, it is diffi- 
cult, if not futile, to comment on the spe- 
cific aspects of the housing program which 
now lies before us. It seems proper, how- 
ever, to stress several points which should 

(Continued on page 122) 
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| THE 
URGE TO OWN 


surveyed, tallied and interpreted . . . Four out of five 
have it, according to the first nation-wide poll of the U.S. 


home market. 


ee 


OUR out of every five middle class Americans would rather own their homes than 


rent them.” 


“A desire to have the feeling of ownership is the main reason why middle class Americans 


would rather own their homes than rent them.” 


“The chief obstacle to home ownership today is that the prospect thinks he cannot afford 


the kind of home he wants.” 


Statements like these about Building’s consumers have been delivered as free and easy opinions 
within the building industry from time out of mind. Nobody knows—and, more curiously, nobody 
seems to care—whether they are true or not. As a matter of fact, the three quoted above are 
true to within a very small margin of error. Their truth has been scientifically examined by THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum because its editors decided that such consumer opinions (and certain 
others) were important enough to warrant verification. 

Their importance resides in the fact that in the final analysis it is the consumer’s opinions which 
spend the consumer’s dollars. 


For its field of investigation THE Forum took what might loosely be termed the market for the 
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“under-$5,000 house.” It imposed this limitation on its investigation for two good reasons: any 
wider range of income would have proved unwieldy; and the lower economic brackets which com- 
prise the under-$5,000 market are the most numerous, contain the greatest number of prospects for 
Building. In terms of the purchase of a house this market has always been a marginal one, one where 
a sale involves stretching downward by the vendor and stretching upward by the buyer. One major 
purpose of THE Forum's investigation is to show the vendor how to stretch further down without 


splitting his business pants. 


METHODS 


Tue Forum survey is based on 1,003 face-to-face interviews scientifically selected to account for 
variations in income, size of town, location. They were made in Wichita, Kan.; Reading, Pa.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Cleveland, O.; Providence, R. I.; Seattle, Wash.; Beaumont, Tex.; and Minneapolis, 


Minn., by trained investigators from the staff of Cherington and Roper.* 


The actual delimitation of the market for the under-$5.000 house was complicated by the fact that 
$5,000 in Beaumont, Tex., means something quite different from $5.000 in Cleveland, O. It was, 
for instance, obviously impossible to say, “Interview only people making between $1,000 and 
$5.000.” Instead, there was applied a rule-of-thumb limitation which has been validated in count- 
less Cherington and Roper surveys. The respondents were divided into the “middle middle” class, 
which has all the necessities and a few of the luxuries (radio, refrigerator, vacation trip) ; and the 
“lower middle” class, which has all the necessities but has to stretch for any luxury. In the tables 


that follow these classes are known respectively as Level A and Level B. 


One word of warning. The statistics do not stand for anything so ponderable as units of production 
or dollars of sales. They stand simply for opinions and wishes. Thus, don’t be misled when the survey 
discovers that the reason 3.9 per cent of the renters prefer to keep on renting is because they 
think it more economical. This statement has no validity when applied to the relative costs of 
ownership and rental; it has meaning simply as a statement of consumer opinion. Which makes 
it none the less valuable, because-—as we observed before— it is the consumer's opinion which 


spends his dollars. 


SENTIMENT SELLS 


This survey uncovers certain bald facts about the consumer’s mind which are set forth in detail 


* The firm which, since July, 1935, has collaborated with Fortune on its phenomenally accurate Quarterly Surveys of public 


opinion. For a further discussion of methods, see page 378. For the validity of the sampling method, see Fortune, July, 1935. 
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DO YOU OWN OR RENT THE HOUSE YOU LIVE IN? 


BY SIZE OF FAMILY 














AGE ECONOMIC LEVEL 
ea ones 4 members 5,6,7 8 members 
TOTAL Over 40 Under 40 A B and under members and over 
_~ 
NUMBER ANSWERING 998 301 697 503 495 782 190 19 
| % % % % % % % O% 
OWN 
HOUSE 39.3 52.1 33.7 53.7 24.6 39.4 41.1 26.3 
DUPLEX 3.1 4.0 2.7 3.8 2.4 3.1 3.7 = 
APARTMENT 1.0 2.0 6 1.6 4 1.0 a 53 
RENT 
HOUSE 29.0 23.3 31.4 19.1 39.0 25.8 37.9 63.1 
DUPLEX 13.9 8.0 16.5 9.7 18.2 14.8 10.0 53 
APARTMENT 13.7 10.6 15.1 12.1 15.4 15.9 6.8 — 
| 
| 
HAVE YOU EVER OWNED YOUR OWN HOME? (asked only of those who now rent) 
NUMBER ANSWERING 525 114 411 193 332 410 98 tz 
j % % % % % % % % 
YES 24.6 40.4 20.2 30.6 21.1 23.7 27.6 41.7 
NO 75.4 59.6 79.8 69.4 78.9 76.3 72.4 58.3 
*Expressed in percentages to make for uniformity. Percentages based on figures under 100 should be treated caut 
TI F ey; all homes, near n apartments and du 
the rest explore the opinions of Building's consum- rather than in houses 
i er: ppraising the answers that follow, keep More provocative is the information that 4 
in your mind this ratio: Home Owners, 43.4 per cent; cent of the renters over 40 had once owned 
Home Renter 6.6 per cent homes. Apparently this extraordinarily high rat 
i l f the answers by categories for caused by the cumulative pressure of two fa 
, |} the most part confirms the obvious deductions. Fifty- | the depression and the fact that the average ma 
eight per cent of those who own their homes are income declines after a peak somewhere 
‘ over 40; 63 per cent of those who rent are under 40 forties. A corollary is that the mortgage commit 


are a assed by sex rent, the more the desire te own “if could aff 

The big news: Four out of every five people in the A supplementary breakdown not includ 

i “middle middle” and “lower middle” classes definite- reveals that whereas 9] per cent of tl 
ly prefer to own their homes rather than rent them owning homes want to keep on owning ther 


TI ere re more renters 


economic Level B: mor 


than owners in the lower ments made with this 
1an renters in the greater degree fully to discount these two factor 


+ 
{ 


vners 


e owners 
m Level A. Of those who rent their 


IF YOU WERE TO CONTINUE TO GET THE SAME INCOME YOU GET NOW, 
WOULD YOU PREFER TO RENT OR OWN YOUR HOME? 





‘lass failed in smaller 


BY SIZE OF FAMILY 









the nsumer’s mind. For 


Also notice that more people want to own their 32.7 per cent of those now renting their hon 
homes in the higher economic Level A (75.8 per cent) to keep on renting tl 
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this reason the respondents _ Finally, the bigger the family, the less the dé 
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7 SEX AGE ECONOMIC LEVEL J 
- a oui A —_—_——— 4members 5,6,7 8members® 
TOTAL Men Women Over 40 Under 40 A B and under members and over 
| 
| | NUMBER OF ANSWERS 998 505 493 301 697 503 495 782 190 
hy | % % % % % % % % % 
a 
i UNITED ANSWERS 
( RENT 21.3 20.2 22.3 19.3 22.1 17.3 25.3 22.9 16.3 
OWN 594 596 59.2 654 568 71.0 47.7 60.4 55.2 
f BUY IF COULD AFFORD 11.1 12.1 10.2 6.0 13.3 4.8 17.6 9.3 17.3 
DON’T KNOW 1.7 1.4 2.0 3 2.3 1.0 2.4 1.6 2.1 
( DIVIDED ANSWERS 6.5 6.7 6.3 9.0 $5 5.9 7.0 5.8 9.1 
i Expressed in percentages to make for uniformity. Percentages based on figures less than 100 should be treated caut 
l begins the exploration of — than in the lower economic Level B (65.3 per cent 





in the tables and comments which follow. Here will be examined only those answers and sets of 


answers which seem to have in them extraordinary implications. 


Easily the most provocative are the reasons given for and against home ownership. The four out 
of five respondents who favor ownership gave as their two leading reasons “Like feeling of 
ownership” and “Like to fix to suit self.” these two accounting for exactly 50 per cent of all 
motives for ownership. “Good investment,” the Ben Franklin answer which any business man is 
expected to give, ranked a poor third. The obvious implication should warm the heart of poets 
and Chambers of Commerce alike: to most people. a home is still a castle first. and an economic 
method of keeping out the weather second. Which. considering that mortgage payments customarily 
account for one-fourth of the average monthly budget. speaks volumes for the power of sentiment. 
The unexpectedly large réle played by the emotions when it comes to homes is even more clearly 
revealed in two sets of answers dealing with the financial responsibility involved in ownership. 
Among those who prefer to rent, the dislike of this financial responsibility is the leading argument 
against buying a home. And yet among a second group which differs from the first group only in 
that it would prefer to own, the financial responsibility involved dwindles to almost no problem 
at all. In each case the mortgage payments would bear exactly the same relation to the family 
budget, therefore be exactly as hard or as easy to bear; but a simple difference of feeling about 


ownership is apparently sufficient to conjure a responsibility where none grew before. 


Significantly, all the arguments given in favor of ownership are positive (“Like feeling of owner- 
ship.” “More economical,” “Like to fix to suit self” ete.), whereas almost all of the arguments 
in favor of renting are negative (“Dislike financial responsibility.” “Can’t afford kind wanted.” 
“Kind wanted not available.” etc.). This suggests that whereas one out of every four respondents 
plumped for renting his home. he would still like to own one if it seemed at all possible or 


practicable. 


PRICE AND PREJUDICE 


Forty-one per cent of the men wanting to own a home did not because they thought they could not 
afford the kind they wanted; but only 13 per cent of them felt that they could not buy one for the 
lack of a down payment. There is interesting, if somewhat tenuous, distinction between these two 
answers. The 41 per cent who said that they cannot afford the kind of house they want are inferenti- 
ally stressing the fact that their tastes have been educated beyond their means, a merchandising 


dilemma now painfully familiar to the subdivider. The 13 per cent who said that they could not 
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WHY PREFER TO OWN? (Only those saying “own” or “buy if could afford”) 
BY SIZE OF FAmILy 


SEX AGE ECONOMIC LEVEL 
- ——— 4members 5,6,7 8 member 
TOTAL Men Women Over 40 Under 40 A B and under members nd over 
Neeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee reer reer eT 
NUMBER OF ANSWERS 1093 610 483 377 716 635 458 828 233 2 
% % % % % % % % % 0, 
LIKE FEELING OF OWNERSHIP 
(INDEPENDENCE) 26.5 29.2 23.2 27.0 26.3 28.2 24.2 27.2 245 182 
MORE ECONOMICAL IN LONG RUN 17.7 19.3 15.5 19.1 16.9 17.3 18.1 17.3 18.9 182 
GOOD INVESTMENT 21.2 20.0 22.8 19.9 21.9 20.8 21.8 20.6 23.2 273 
INSURES HOME FOR OLD AGE 
(SECURITY) 9.6 8.8 10.6 10.3 9.2 9.0 10.5 10.3 7.3 90 
LIKE TO FIX UP TO SUIT SELF 23.5 21.5 26.1 aus 246 23.1 24.0 23.1 249 273 
| OTHER** 1.5 1.2 1.8 2.2 1.1 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.2 = 
| "Expressed in percentages to make for uniformity. Percentages based on figures less thar should be treated caut 
**”'Other ncludes jives better standing in community,” ‘‘don’t have to move often,’ ‘‘wants home for childre 
j develops v spirit etc 
The two most popular reasons for owning a home Incidentally, it is worth noting that there « 
—"Like feeling of ownership” and “Like to fix to suit dently exists no outstanding reason in the consume 
self ire based on emotional rather than economi- mind for home ownership, the most pronour 
ca nsiderations—which explains why gadgets are preference—29.2 per cent among men—embra 
more potent salesmen than good construction less than a third of its category. That thinking on t 
Characteristically, women reverse the consensus by question of home ownership is inclined to be ster. 
j putting home-making above the feeling of owner- typed is suggested by the marked lack of variat 
; si. for more obscure reasons, do families of between the various categories in the answer 
given question 
; WHY PREFER TO RENT? 
‘ BY SIZE OF FAMILY 
SEX AGE ECONOMIC LEVEL ocala 
. — —— 4members 5,6,7 8 members 
TOTAL Men Women Over 40* Under 40 A B and under members and over 
ETT AR TL LL TL LSS TERS. ARAN $y MR 
NUMBER OF ANSWERS 293 149 144 90 203 127 166 241 48 4 
% % % % % % % % % % 
DISLIKE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
| OF OWNING 33.1 29.5 36.8 34.5 32.5 30.7 34.9 85 11 | 
| DISLIKE PHYSICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
H | OF OWNING 16 = 10.1 *123.2 W118 15.0 9.0 32 1 
| CAN’T AFFORD KIND WANTED 22.9 20.8 25.0 17.8 25.1 14.2 29.5 52 14 | 
at 
{ KIND WANTED NOT AVAILABLE 
) ! WHERE HAS TO LIVE 2.1 1.3 2.8 aa 2.0 2.3 1.8 5 1 
FUTURE UNCERTAIN 12.6 12.8 12.5 12.2 12.8 14.2 11.5 25 1 | 
MORE ECONOMICAL 15.7 22.9 8.3 18.9 14.3 19.6 12.7 37 9 - 
| . OTHER** 2.0 2.6 1.4 3.3 1.5 4.0 6 5 1 - 


*Expressed in percentages to make for uniformity. Percentages based on figures under 100 should be treated caut 


**”"Other ncludes ‘‘do not want to own property in this town.” “‘don’t think it pays,” etc 


1s as ford kind wanted,” which might we 


as anew = 
tse 


really strong expression of Tteeling. One it of every simply as a more realistic restatement 
three people who prefer to rent their homes gave as popular objection 
his reason tl lislike of the financial responsibility Worth a little thought is the exceedingly 
! of ownership. Sidelight: women chafe under this centage of people who preferred to rent 
} responsibility more (36.8 per cent) than men (29.5), — kind of house they wanted to own was not 
| although it is presumably the men who must meet it evidently the consumer’s dream house 
| The only other reason for preferring to rent faithful copy of existing models. 
which enlisted considerable support was “Can't af- 
1 
; 
i 
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afford the down-payment, on the other hand, are inferentially stressing the fact that their difficulty is 


not so much dissatisfaction with available houses as it is a simple inability to raise “the first cash.” 


By combining these two answers with “Not able to assume financial obligation,” we arrive at the 
more firmly founded conclusion that 71 per cent of those now on the market for a house would 
buy if the price came down. What is chiefly remarkable about this is that the 71 per cent is not 
100 per cent, because at first blush it would seem that there could be no other basic reason. But 
there are. “More economical to rent,” “Dislike financial responsibility,” and “Future uncertain” 
are the main ones, the last being the biggest. Curiously enough the lower economic level, B. 


is less bothered by the uncertainty of its future than Level A. 


While 71 per cent of those wanting to buy a home have indicated that they cannot afford one, it 
must be stressed that this percentage expresses an opinion. The respondents only think they cannot 
afford to buy a home; whether they can in fact afford one is another question, to which these 
statistics are only a partial answer. It is extremely probable that a large number of these negative _ , 
replies came from people who felt sure they could never afford anything with a $5,000 price tag. 
and were never told into what small monthly payments this sum could be split by the twenty-year 
amortized mortgage. Such ignorance is not extraordinary when you consider, first, that the average 
man never has occasion to make a $5,000 purchase (or even one of $1,000); and second, that 


the twenty-year amortized mortgage is a relatively new phenomenon, still unknown to millions. 


CATEGORIES 


All the answers have been divided according to sex. age (over and under 40), income (Levels A 
and B), and size of family. In each case but one, these breakdowns display the obvious variations: 


the reasoning of the women, however, is enigmatic to the point of confusion. 


It is understandable that they should reverse the men and rank “Fix to suit self” ahead of “Like 
feeling of ownership” as an argument for ownership. And they are at least consistent in ranking 
“More economical” further down the scale than men both as an argument for renting and for 
owning. But in spite of the fact that they do not foot the bills, those women preferring to rent their 
homes are considerably more deterred by the financial responsibility of ownership than are the 
men. Those women who favor ownership but who don’t own place much more importance on 
the lack of a down payment than do their menfolk. And while women are much more decisive 
in their arguments for renting, men are much more decisive in their explanations of the obstacles 


to ownership. 
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WHY DON’T YOU OWN A HOME NOW? 


(Asked only of those who rent but would prefer to “own” or “buy if could afforg’) 


BY SIZE OF FAMILy 


SEX AGE ECONOMIC LEVEL 
; ; "> 4members 5,6,7 8 members 
TOTAL Men Women Over 40* Under 40 A* B andunder members and over 
cence 
NUMBER OF ANSWERS 258 124 134 58 200 91 167 201 46 
MORE ECONOMICAL TO RENT (taxes 0 %0 %0 % 0 0 # # 
high, etc.) 3.9 4.1 3.7 1.7 45 7.7 1.8 7 2 
CAN’T AFFORD DOWN PAYMENT 18.2 13.7 22.4 24.1 16.5 13.2 20.9 35 9 
DISLIKE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 4 8 — ao 5 1.1 — 1 _ 
DISLIKE PHYSICAL RESPONSIBILTY 1.2 — 2.2 — 1.5 2.2 6 2 1 
CAN’T AFFORD KIND WANTED 34.5 41.1 28.4 34.5 34.5 29.6 37.1 65 20 
FUTURE UNCERTAIN (job requires, 
might lose investment, etc.) 14.7 13.7 15.7 10.4 16.0 22.0 10.8 34 4 
PLANS TO OWN SOON 3.9 4.8 3.0 5.2 3.5 7.7 1.8 8 2 
CAN’T FIND KIND WANTED 5.4 4.1 6.7 Be 6.5 11.0 2.4 13 1 
NOT ABLE TO ASSUME OBLIGATION 13.6 15.3 12.0 17.3 12.5 2.2 19.8 28 4 
OTHER** 42 2.4 5.9 5.1 4.0 3.3 4.8 8 3 
[ ercentages to make for uniformity. Percentages based on figures less than | should be treated cautiou 
Other r ides aven’t thought much about it “lust put it off,’’ “‘would rather rent than owr etc 
These answers present the reverse le of the Jown payment’ together account for more than half 
preceding quest n both ses the respondents of the reasons given; and jointly express a simple 
are currently renting their homes; sole difference is financial difficulty. Curiously, the difficulty ab 
that, whereas the preceding respondents preferred the down payment bulks larger in the womer 
to rent, tnese prefer t wn. Very iminating in minds (22.4 per cent) than in the men 182 
the light of tl fact the fate of the objection cent); Dut women appear t 
“Dislike financial responsibility From the biggest Dt bly more realist me 
bjection to ownership among those who prefer rent of the house they want 
ing, it dwindles to the smallest among those wt Further reflection of the fact that people 
nave piumped tor home wning. Since both set Tt ire either less prosperous or more cautious is t 
respondents are in the same economic group, the found in the fact that while 24 per cent of tl 
-hange of mind is obviously a purely emotional one ibove 40 “Can’t afford down payment,” only 16 
“Can‘t afford kind wanted” and “Can’t afford per cent of those under 40 considered this a problem 


WHAT IS YOUR CHIEF OBJECTION, IF ANY, TO THE HOUSE (or apartment, or duplex) 
YOU NOW LIVE IN? BY SIZE OF FAMILY © 





SEX AGE _ECONOMIC LEVEL 4membors 5,67 Smenben' 

TOTAL Men Women Over 40 Under 40 A B and under members and over 
NUMBER OF ANSWERS 1,120 555 565 333 787 534 586 843 239 
% % % % % % % % % 
NO OBJECTIONS 48.2 50.3 46.2 54.4 45.6 55.4 41.6 50.8 419 
HOUSE TOO SMALL 7.0 6.8 7.1 6.9 7.0 7.8 6.1 6.6 8.0 
HOUSE TOO LARGE 1.4 1.3 1.6 2.7 9 LS 1.3 1.8 4 
ROOMS TOO SMALL a 2.9 2.6 1.2 3.5 3.5 2.0 3.1 2.1 
POOR ARRANGEMENT 3.7 3.6 3.7 2.1 4.3 3.7 3.6 4.1 2.5 
NEEDS GENERAL REPAIRS 10.3 8.5 12.0 7.8 11.3 6.7 13.5 8.8 15.1 
NEEDS PAPERING 3.7 2.9 4.4 2.7 4.1 2.4 48 2.5 7.1 
NEEDS PAINTING 4.2 3.4 49 4.2 4.2 3.0 5.3 3.7 6.7 
NEEDS REMODELING 1.0 9 1.1 a 8 a 1.2 9 1.7 
NOT MODERN 2.7 2.9 2.6 3.6 2.4 2.4 3.1 3.1 13 
NO CLOSETS 1.0 1.4 a a 1.3 1.1 9 1.1 8 
TOO HARD TO HEAT 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.0 6 1.5 1.1 4 
GENERAL DISLIKE OF LOCATION 1.3 1.4 1.2 a 1S 1.7 1.0 1.4 8 


OTHER 3.3 4.4 2.1 3.0 3.0 2.6 3.7 2.5 3.3 


Inn 


percentages to make for uniformity. Percentages based on figures less than should be treated caut 


Enough to give any architect or builder pause is total. Next biggest objection is that the 
the fact that more than half the respondents to this too small. If those making this objection a 
question have some complaint tomake. “Need genera! bined with those who find the rooms too sm 
repairs” plus the answers covering specific items in number irked by lack of space amounts tc 


need of repair account for nearly one-half of the of all complainants 
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The passage of years seems to work more uniform and understandable results in the consumer 
mind. The most significant fact about the difference in opinions between those over 40 and those 
under 40 is that they are not very great. The older group is more in favor of owning than the 
younger; and in explaining this preference is more concerned with economy (“More economical 
in long run”), and less with individuality (“Like to fix to suit self”). Those oldsters in favor of 
rental are also more preoccupied with economy and less choosy (“Can‘t afford kind wanted”) about 
the type of home, than their younger and more hopeful neighbors. And finally, financial difficulties 


bulk larger in the older group as a bar to home ownership. 


The division by income shows even more clearly the expected variations in the answers. More 
than twice as many people in the higher economic Level A own their homes than do in the lower 
economic Level B. Rental is more popular in Level B than in Level A, probably because the pros- 
pect of ownership is too remote to be taken seriously. This conclusion is backed by the fact that 
more than twice as many in Level B give as the reason for preferring to rent the fact that they 
cannot afford the kind of house they want to own. It is in the explanations by those who want to 
own homes but don’t that the largest variations in the answers of the two income groups appear. 
Those in Level B are more often unable to afford the kind of house they want; are stopped by the 
lack of a down payment nearly twice as often; are more than twice as uncertain about their 
futures; and place much more emphasis on their inability to assume the financial obligations of 


ownership. 


A final and portentous note: over half the respondents are in some degree dissatisfied with their 


present homes. Leading cause of dissatisfaction: “Needs general repairs.” 


SYNTHESIS 


In review, there are five outstanding facts about consumer opinion developed in this survey. 
The urge to own is present in four out of five people in the “middle middle” and “lower middle” 
classes; and even the fifth person, who favors renting his home, explains his preference with 


negative reasons, a fact which suggests that he despairs of, rather than dislikes, ownership. 


The urge to own is based more on emotional than on financial grounds; is more concerned with 
satisfaction of the ego than with considerations of economy. Which explains the widely held belief 


_ that gadgets continue to sell more houses than good construction. 


The urge to own, as expressed in the phrase “Like feeling of ownership.” is the greatest single 
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incentive toward the purchase of a house; the greatest single obstacle is the belief that the price 


is too high. In capitalizing on this desire for the feeling of ownership, the biggest task still to be 


done is to translate the total price into the monthly price in the consumer’s mind. Stated categor- 


ically, this conclusion takes the form of two commandments: 


Do not underestimate the value of the 20-year mortgage; it solves a basic problem in 


merchandising. 


Do not overestimate the popular understanding of the 20-year mortgage; millions have 


never heard of it, more millions do not understand what they have heard. 


A potent phrase to reiterate now is... “Pay for it just like rent.” 


ADDENDA 


ON METHOD 





The necessity and value of determining 


public opinion as an integral part of mer- 
chandising ha ng been accepted by the 
monufacturer f m roduct KE ito- 
mobiles, tooth paste, or cigarettes; and to 
meet fi lemand tnere nas been reated Q 
definite ‘technique for the accurate determi- 
nat rt tnese f TI tect ue IS 
ba Y the theory that impling 
eR ne t of ry ten of vill 
9 tr ¢ t f ONS 
exact n tl n hat f on 
every tent! ir ina freight train of ore will 
give ar ) rate picture of the naracter, 
quality, and weight of the whole trair ad 


stitute f P ibli 


surveys for its readers. This 


Opinion and Fortune 
makes quarterly 
urvey for THE FORUM was conducted by the 
firm of Cherington and Roper, which also 
iborates on the Fortune Survey and whose 
Cherington is the original Paul T. 

In making this survey the following pro- 
cedure was followed. First the Editors of THE 
FORUM listed the information they desired 
From this list Cherington and Roper drew up 
a questionnaire. This questionnaire was then 


tested 100 people in the North and South 
and slightly modified to iron out the hitches 
It was then distributed to trained Cherington 


and Roper field men in the eight cities listed 


“middle middle’ class made between $35 and 


d/D> GA week 


while in Wichita, Kan., it earns 
from $25 to $40 
Once in the house the field investigator 
began his questioning, mindful of the fact 
that if the interview took more than five min- 
utes the respondent tends to become bored, 
answer without thought 


In asking the reasons for the preference 
to rent, preference to own, etc., the investi- 
gator was instructed not to advance any pos- 
sible answers unless the respondent seemed 
unable to understand the question. In this 
case the investigator broached one or more 
of the reasons in the form of conversational 





First man to apply the sampling method to below. Thesé ties were chosen to give b 3 bI 
observations, tryin r i n 
pub nsumer opinion was a professor of correct representation of urban and suburban _ , = pore "i to 
ut an answer in the respondent’s mouth 
marketing at Harvard Business Sc! named America by size and by location a = or nt's mout 
Paul 7 é it beg } work The field agents in these towns then made In drawing conclusions from the answers to 
hortly after the tt lity of — personal calls on homes falling in the “middle any given question, it is wise to treat those 
the scie vhich he } t me middle ind “lower middle } These with less than 100 respondents with care; 
we t terms have been defined in the body of the when expressed as percentages they prove 
t pinion rve n irticle. Interesting sidelight: in Seattle, the somewhat erratic 
The irvey showed the following return: downs | been reproduced in this article nearly a third of the respondents from Atlanta 
by cities Herewith a few answers to which there were f wed the women by replying “Like to suit 
at renliec ner cic mn ner city to have 1¢ “7 
Wichita vere 126 plies per quest pe Ive se 
Reading ........... 13 , ; ; In listing objections to the house they now 
- ratic ownership to rental we ghest 
Mee it. a. 127 a en ‘ . live in, respondents from Minneapolis and 
Viinneapols J per cent) and beaumont, 
Cleveland a eae 124 : ane Providence found least to complain about, 
: Wichita (20.8 per cent) and Cleve- ' 
Providence aa 126 co those from Reading and Wichita most. Only 
a and 
Seattle Pia 12 ; one in four Reading residents had no objec- 
The preference for rental was highest in 
Beaumont 124 ¥ i tions to make, and there the outstanding 
- Wichita and Beaumont, the preference for 


A 7 - 

nnec 1 
Thus a geogras analysis of the re 
plies entailed splitting the answers to eact 
question eight ways as compared to the tw 


or three ways of the other questions, with the 


result that the number of replies per question 
per city frequently was t mall to have 
much authority in comparisons. For this rea- 


son no tables showing geographical break- 


ghest in Reading and Minneapo- 
s. Thirty-three per cent of the respondent in 
Reading answered “Buy if could afford” (sur- 


vey average for this 


answer: 11.1 per cent) 
In explaining their preference to own, two 
ities differed sharply from the national con- 


sensus, which favored “Like feeling of owner- 


Nearly half the respondents from 


Reading plumped for “Good investment’; and 


THE: 
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complaint was “Needs general repairs.” Sig- 
nificantly to local home builders, the out- 
Standing objection (where 
about half the respondents were satisfied 


from Atlanta 


with their current homes) was “Poor ar- 
rangement.” 


To any subscriber requesting it, THI 
FORUM will be glad to send a complet 


breakdown of the questionnaire by cities 
] y 
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MARDEN’S RIVIERA, FORT LEE, N. J. 


LOUIS ALLEN ABRAMSON, ARCHITECT 
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PAINTINGS BY SAUL SCHARY; WIRE DECORATIONS BY HAROLD ROSIN All photos, Robert M. Dames 


An almost invariable characteristic of the restaurant-with-entertainment is that it is a 
closed, artificially lighted and ventilated box. Due partly to the fact that it is in one sense 
a theater with a theater’s technical requirements, partly to the lack of both windows and 
outlook in the ordinary city location, this is perhaps inevitable. In the case of the Riviera, 

. ; however, conventional procedure has been discarded. Located on the top of the Palisades, 
with a superb view of New York across the Hudson, it takes advantage of its situation by 
the use of large windows which form almost the entire circumference of the main dining 
room. The plan, while providing for the normal requirements of such an establishment, is 
unusual in form, suggesting something of the spirit of the decorative paintings in the bar 
and lounge. The murals, by Saul Schary, are an excellent demonstration of the interacting 
influences between architecture and painting: their sprawling pattern correctly echoes the 
lack of sharply defined areas on the curved walls. Mechanically the building is of consider- 
able interest. The roof over the dining room can be opened, the windows around this room 
are lowered into pockets by motors, both stages revolve, and one can be moved forward 
and back as well. 
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views of the main dining room. 
antage of the disappearing win- 
clearly shown by the top illus- 


Also notable is the interior 
t, the complete absence of pre- 
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BEN MARDEN’S RIVIERA 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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STRUCTURE 

Exterior walls—cinder concrete biocks, stud lath and 
plaster, manufactured under the Straub & Co. patents. 
ROOF 

Built-up roofing, 20 year bond, Barrett Co. 
INSULATION 

Walls, ground floor and roofs—insulite Co. Sound insu- 
lation—Rock Wool and Limpet Asbestos, Keasby & 
Mattison. 

WINDOWS 

Glass—*%, in. plate, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS 

Main dining room—American Rubber Co. Lounge, bar 
and stairs—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet. Back stair and 
service portions—Linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products 
Co. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Salubra in lavatories—Frederick Blank and Co. 
SPECIAL TRIM 

Knapp Brothers Metal Molds. 

HARDWARE 

Interior—Sargent and Co. 


384. 


PAINTING 
Interior walls—Merkin Paint Co. Ceilings—Sunflex, 
Craftex Co. Exterior walls—Merkin Paint Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Fixtures—Shapiro and Aronson. Special equipment— 
Klieg! Brothers. 

PLUMBING 

Fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pumps—Nash 
Engineering Works. Tank—Patterson Kelley Co. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Refrigeration machinery manufactured by the Carrier 
Corp. Fans and blowers—Buffalo Forge Co. Air filters— 
Owens-Illinois Co. Motors—Westinghouse Co. Boiler— 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. Oil burner—The York Oil Burner 
Co. Radiators—American Radiator Co. Valves—Warren 
Webster & Co. Pipe—Bethiehem Steel Co. Gate valves— 
Jenkins Brothers. Temperature control system—Powers 
Regulator Co. Raisler Heating Co., engineers and con- 
tractors. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

incinerator—Frederick Page Contracting Co. 
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INTERNATIONAL CASINO, NEW YORK CITY 


THOMAS W. LAMB, NICHOLAS H. WEISS, ARCHITECTS ; DONALD DESKEY, CONSULTING DESIGNER 


SPIRAL BAR 


EMBER 


All photos, Robert M. Damora 


One of the most interesting features in this new Broadway entertainment giant 


is the ‘spiral’ bar which runs the length of the stairs between the first and second 
floors. This unusual arrangement was devised in order to satisfy the requirements 
of the N. Y. State Liquor Authority, which allows only one stand-up bar to 
each establishment. As will be seen in the picture above, the bar is arranged in 
a series of steps. The steep sloping sections are fitted with small draw-out flaps, 
which make drinking technically possible along the whole length of the bar, as 
required by law. The bar itself is of white sycamore and East Indian rosewood, 
and the railings of aluminum and bronze. The bar stools, like the rest of the 
furniture in the building, are of bleached ash and chrome-plated tube. 
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Apart from the primary requirements that the designers create a “show place,” 
the particular problem in handling this large central theater-restaurant was to 
create the illusion of luxurious vastness within a relatively small area. The 
effective size of the stage is increased by mechanism such as stairways and plat 
forms lowered from the ceiling. The lighting lines emphasize the width of the 
room which is also enhanced by the simple masses of color—terra cotta red, gray 
blue and pale beige—unbroken by decorative panels. The subsidiary lounges are 
equally restrained in decoration, though their interrelation at the central stair 
way tends, inevitably, to be somewhat confused. The circulation problems pre 
sented by a capacity crowd of over 2,000 have been adroitly solved by the 
installation of an escalator parallel with the stairs up which climbs the ‘spiral 


bar. It is claimed as the first escalator to be used in a night club or restaurant 





INTERNATIONAL CASINO, NEW YORK CITY 


THOMAS W. LAMB, WICHOLAsS H, 
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DESKEY, DESigne, 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


eS. 


FOUNDATION: Footings—concrete. Walis— 
concrete and brick. Waterproofing—integrai. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, lime- 
stone and granite. Interior partitions—terra 
cotta. Columns—Bethlehem Steel Co. Floor 
construction—cinder concrete arches and 
Aerocrete arches, Aerocrete Co. of America. 
ROOF: Materials by The Barrett Co. 
SHEET METAL: Flashing and gutters—An- 
aconda copper, American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: Walls—furred terra cotta 
block. Sound insulation—acousticai plaster, 
California Stucco Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Crittal Casement Sash 
Co. Glass—quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Screens—bronze, General Bronze Co. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Escalator and 
elevator—Otis Elevator Co. Stairs—iron and 
concrete; special stairs for stage equipment, 
Bruckner- Mitchell Co. 

FLOORS: Cement floors throughout covered 
with rubber tile, Goodyear Rubber Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Casein paint on acous- 
tical plaster; lead and oil on pilaster surfaces. 
WOODWORK: Trim and _ interior doors— 
baked enamel, hollow metal construction, Tri- 
angle Products Co. Exterior doors—Genera! 
Bronze Corp. 

HARDWARE: Interior—Lockwood Mfg. Co. 
Special—General Bronze Corp. 

PAINTING: Interior and _ exterior—casein 
paint, Casein Co.; lead, Atlantic Lead Co.; 
other paint, Devoe & Raynolds. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Public ad- 
dress system, Westinghouse Electric & Mfo- 
Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. Wa- 
ter supply pipes—American Brass Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Two 
pipe steam and gravity. Air conditioning— 
Carbondale N. Y. Co. and Freon system, Com- 
bustion Heating & Cooling Co. Pump and 
special equipment—Worthington Pump Co. 
Radiators and valves—American Radiator 
Co. Thermostats and regulators—Johnson 
Service Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Bar—Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: J. J. Secoles: 
Inc. 
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AND COMPANY. 


. KFDWARDS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


TWO FACTORIES which pose the question 


_.. ts architecture a two- ora one-way street 7 


All photos, Robert M. Demore 
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DEBATE IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 


Rarely has there been such a clean cut statement of the conflict between traditionalist 









and modernist as provided by these two industrial buildings. The problems were vir- 
tually identical—a factory and office building located near New York on a heavily 


traveled highway. In one instance the architect was asked to “make a factory which 


EDWARDS AND COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN., LEO F. CAPRONI, ARCHITECT 
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vould not look like a factory”; in the other, simply to “make a factory.” 
Examination of these buildings, in addition to the study each specifically merits, throws 


into relief the chief contentions of the traditionalist and of the modernist. Which ap- 


proach produces the most valid result? To underscore its query, The Forum presents 


comparable views of both projects. 


. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


All Photos, Robert M. Damora 
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EDWARDS AND CO., NORWALK, CONN., LEO F. CAPRONI, ARCHITECT 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
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In both plants the administration building 
stands out in front of the factory, and in gen- 
eral plan the two buildings resemble each 
other closely. Each has a central stair hall 
from which offices open at each side, with 
a door leading through a passage to the fac- 
tory. But once having disposed of the plan 
problem each architect again goes his own 


way. The pictures tell the story. 


OVEMBER - 1937 


LINDEN DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, ALBERT KAHN, ING 


ENTRANCE HALL 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


‘ 


ARCHITECTS 
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In the manufacturing section of each 
EDWARDS AND COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. plant an effort has been made to 
provide the best possible working 
conditions. Both buildings employ 
the Monitor type of roof construe- 
tion, and large areas of glass in the 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LINDEN, N. J. sidewalls ensure well-lighted working 


areas. 
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Samucl H. Gottecho 


ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCHITECT 


BUILDING COSTS VARY FROM MONTH TO MONTH, FROM TOWN TO TOWN. COSTS QUOTED IN THE FORUM ARE IN ALL CASES SUPPLIED BY THE ARCHITECT, 
ARE EFUL AS A RELATIVE GUIDE IN COMPARING ONE HOUSE WITH ANOTHER, BUT IN NO CASE ARE TO BE INTERPRETED AS A LITERAL AND LOCAL CURRENT INDEX. 
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DINING ROOM Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 
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LIVING ROOM Primarily important as a physical dem- 
onstration of the fact that those features 
of Spanish Mission architecture so well 
suited to Florida’s sub-tropical climate 
may be borrowed without necessarily 
adopting its medieval trappings as well, 
this beach residence in the grand manner 
is further distinguished by simplicity and 
good taste, both luxuries which those able 
to build a house of its size and type seem 
seldom able to afford. Especially success 
ful is the dining room, with its semicircu- 
lar bay overlooking the ocean, although 


this feature appears to less advantage I 


the otherwise dignified and attractive 


exterior. 











‘OR & yrs. E. B. ORR, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCHITECT 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete piles, reenforced con- 
crete floor slabs. Waterproofing—integral. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—concrete building tile, 
stucco, 4 in. wood furring, Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Interior partitions—wood and gypsum block. Floor 
construction—reenforced concrete and tile. Attic floor 
—wood. 

ROOF: Construction—wood covered with white inter- 
locking clay shingle tile, Ludowici-Celadon Co. Deck 
construction—concrete covered with terrazzo. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Co- 
vert Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing, gutters and leaders— 
copper. 

INSULATION: Attic floor—aluminum  metaliiation. 
Roof—Celotex Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: All sash and frames exposed to ocean— 
bronze; others—steel casements, Campbell Metal Win- 
dow Co. Glass—plate. Screens—bronze. 

STAIRS: Florida Quarry Keystone, filled and polished, 
color in filling, buff. 

FLOORS: Living room—Florida Quarry Keystone filled 
and polished, color in filling, buff. Bedrooms, halls, 
kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. Porches—brick and natural Quarry Key- 
stone. 


lem- 


‘ures WALL COVERINGS: Living room—Flexwood, U. S. 

well Plywood Co. Kitchen and bathrooms—tinoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co. 

nate WOODWORK: Trim—magnolia and cypress. Interior 

“7 doors—birch, cell type, flush. Exterior doors—cypress 

arils anti 

well. HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brushed chrome, 
Russel & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

nner PAINTING: Interior walis and ceilings—Velumina 

and Wallihide coat, Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co. Trim—iead 
and oil. Sash—DuPont metal paint, E. |. duPont de 

able Nemours Co. Exterior walis—2 coats cement with in- 
tegral waterproofing. Exterior sash—white meta! paint, 

eem E. |. duPont de Nemours Co. 

ess- ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures—special, 
majority satin finish chrome. 

rcu- KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Refrigerator— 

ash Frigidaire Corp. Sinks—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

5 Cabinet—special, wood. 

> in BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All _ fixtures—Standard 

: Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

‘ive PLUMBING: Pipes—copper tubing. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Electric space 
heaters; Thermador Electric Heating & Mfg. Co. Water 
heater, Solar, coils on deck, gas booster heater. 
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C. V. D. Hubbard Photos 


Local traditions are here expressed with rare understanding in a 
design at once charming and livable. Thus Pennsylvania Colonial’s 
one room deep formula once again shows its superiority over the 
New England center hall type as a basis for modern adaptations. 
The rather casual treatment of the exterior—which depends for effect 
more upon beauty of materials and carefully studied details than 
upon formal composition—makes possible an unusually well organ- 
ized plan. Circulation has obviously been studied with particular 
care: the disposition of the rooms around the main hall and stair- 
way is ideal, while the service connection between the first and second 
floor provides as well for direct outside access to the study over the 


garage. Cost: 28 cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE FOR DR. L. KRAEER FERGUSON, WYNNEWOOD, PA. 


W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITE¢rT 
ROY W. BANWELL, ASSOCIA7p 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—18 in. local building stone, 
furred on inside, lath and plaster. Interior partitions—wood 
studding, plastered. Floor construction—wood joist, double 
wood floor, plaster ceiling. 

ROOF: Construction—wood shingles on wood rafters. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL: Flashing—copper and sheet lead. Gutters 
and leaders—Toncan metal, painted, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Attic floor and roof—rock wool, 4 in. mini- 
mum thickness. Weatherstripping—interlocking type. 
WINDOWS: Sash—metal in basement, all others double 
hung. Frame—cypress. Glass—single and double strength, 
quality A. Screens—Anaconda, American Brass Co. 
FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halls—select white 
oak, 2/2 in. face. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms and halls— 
wallpaper. Kitchen—paint. Bathrooms—tile and paint. 
HARDWARE: Interior—P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING: Interior—4 coat work in principal rooms, 3 
coats elsewhere. Exterior—3 coats; all lead and oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—armored 
conduit, General Electric. Switches—Pass & Seymour. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Chambers Mfg. Co. 
Refrigerator—electric. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures—Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Supply pipes—copper 
tubing. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Makin-Kelsey with 
spray humidifier, humidistat control, Makin Heating © 
and Kelsey Heating Co. Oil burner with outside tank. 
Chronotherm heat regulator, Minneapolis-Honeywe!! Regu 
lator Co. 
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HENRY TEMPLE HOWARD, ARCHITECT 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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BEDROOM, SECOND FLOOR é 


FOYER-DINING ROOM 


Built against a steeply sloping San Francisco hillside, 
this three-story and basement building contains an 





income producing six-room flat as well as a duplex 


See ans ae NS SE ca 










apartment occupied by the owner and architect. 











Thanks to topography and good planning, each living 






ado 







unit has separate access to its own garden at the rear: 





the flat, which is located on the first floor, by way of 
a sunken terrace, and the owner’s quarters over a 
















ei SS ag 


footbridge leading from a deck opening off the dining 
room. The owner’s living room and studio are located 
on the top floor, with the living room on the south, 
downhill side, thus making the most of available sun- 
shine and outlook, and providing an excellent north- 
light for the studio. Other exceptional features of the 
plan are the unusual circular stairway, which termi- 
nates in the owner’s living room, and the provision of 
decks or terraces for each living and dining room and 
each pair of principal bedrooms as well. Treatment of 
the exterior is no less successful than that of the plan. 
Here we have a frank presentation of the building be- 
hind the facade, made all the more attractive by the 
complexity of function which it serves to express. Cost: 
$20,000. 
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OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION 


FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete, continuous and reenforced 
Cellar floor—cement. Waterproofing—hot coat on exterior 
face. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—stucco, O. P. diagonal sheath- 
ing, braced frame, 3 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., wood lath and 
lime plaster. Interior partitions—plaster on wood lath; metal 
lath for curved portions. Floor construction—2 x 10 in. wood 
joists; sub-floor T. & G. pine. Ceilings—wood lath and plaster. 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 12 in. wood rafters, solid sheathing, 
covered with 5-ply Pioneer, Flintkote Co., 15 Ib. felt, asphalt 
and gravel. Deck construction—18 in. sq. precast Basalite 
light-weight slabs, 1% in. thick, laid in emulsion over 4-ply 
membrane. 

CHIMNEY: Terra cotta flue in galvanized iron casing. 
Damper—Richardson & Boynton Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing and leaders—No. 26 gauge Armco 
galvanized iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—1% in. metal, awning type. Glass—single 
strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
STAIRS: Pine, Armstrong Cork Co. linoleum covered treads 
and risers, aluminum nosings. 

FLOORS: Select white oak, plain strip in first floor apartment. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room, bathrooms and halis— 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. Bedrooms—carpet in master's 
bedroom. Kitchen—Pabco linoleum, Paraffine Companies. 
WALL COVERINGS: Walipaper throughout, washable in 
bathrooms. 

WOODWORK: Shelving and cabinets—O. P., closets cedar 
lined. Interior doors—fiush plywood on hollow core. Exterior 
doors—1%% in. metal sash. Garage doors—redwood V Jointed 
planks on frame. 

HARDWARE: Interior—satin chrome finish, P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Interior: Wallis and ceilings—Texolite, U.S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Trim—enamel. Sash—lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—knob and 
tube. Switches—Hart & Hegemann Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, American 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Kelvinator Corp. Sink—enameled 
iron, tile drainboard, Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatories and tubs—Crane Co., 
Kohler Co. and Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Toilets—Crane 
Co. Cabinets—metal, Hall-Mack, Hollenscherd & McDonald 
Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—double, cement. Drier— 
connected to central warm air heating system. 

PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil, waste and vent—cast iron. Water 
supply—mild galvanized steel. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm air, recirculat- 
ing filters on air return fan, gas, automatic furnace. Hot 
water heater—Superbo Water Heater Co. 
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Berton Crandall Photos 


Possessed of a compact, highly efficient plan, the only unusual features of 
which are the provision of a drafting room on the first floor and the method 
of lighting the centrally located stairway from a window over the one story 
portion, this is the type of house which demonstrates the important part 
which good planning can play in getting the most for the building dollar. 
The exterior, while having undeniable charm, is somewhat ornate for so 
small a building. In defense not of this, but of the traditional character of 
the design in general (which he feels may be “too reactionary” for THE 
Forum's “modern tendencies’), the designer points out with some justice: 
“At least it’s getting away from the unimaginative Colonial house so fre- 


quently seen, and is well suited to the climate.” Cost per cubic foot, 28 cents. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—continuous 8 in. reenforced concrete. 
Cellar floor—3', in. concrete and 2% in. cement grout for 
ratproofing. Waterproofing—integral. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—O. P. frame, building paper 
over 3% in. sheathing, 18 in. galvanized 1 in. wire for stucco, 
O. P. lath for interior walls. Interior partitions——@ x 4 in. studs, 
wood tath, Celotex in drafting room, Celotex Corp. Floor con- 
struction: First—2 x 8 in. joists. Second—@ x 10 in. joists with 
4 in. T. & G. flooring taid diagonally. Ceilings—wood tath and 
plaster. 
ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. O. P. rafters with 2 x 8 in. 
hips and valleys, Ciark & Son's Ramona tile. Baicony-—brack- 
ets 4x 6 in. and 4 x 8 in. spiked to joists. Flooring—l'») x 6 
in. with ‘9 in. space, oil finish. 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Richardson & Boynton Co. 
Heatmore back of U.S. Dickey Mfg. Co. red pavers. 
SHEET METAL: Flashing—16 oz. lead. Gutters and leaders-— 
CU er’ rrnil) bel fii te 24 gauge Armco galvanized iron, American Rolling Mill Co. 
MUN Thue WINDOWS: Sash—white pine. Frame—O. P. Glass-—single 
strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens 
hung type, bronze mesh. Blinds—redwood, with fixed siats. 
STAIRS: Treads—tanguile, Philippine Mahogany Import As- 
sociation. Risers and stringers—O.P. Cellar stairs—O. P., 
special. 
FLOORS: Living room—clear 2 in. strip white oak. Bedrooms 
and halls—select white oak. Kitchen—grade B linoleum, Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co. Bathrooms—first floor oak; second 
tile, Gladding, McBean Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Walipaper throughout, except tile in 
first floor shower stall, Gladding, McBean Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim and interior doors—O. P. stock. Shelv- 
ing and cabinets—white pine. Exterior and garage doors 
redwood. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—polished brass, Schlage 
Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior trim and sash—primer and 3 coats paint, 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. Baths, kitchen and laundry walis— 
Wall-Hide, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Exterior sash—Cabot's 
Double White; shutters—Moss Green, Samuel Cabot, Inc 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—Knob & 
Tube. Switches—toggie, General Electric Co. Fixtures-—direct, 
W. W. Warren and Phoenix-Day. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—Wedgewood, gas, James 
CALE | EET Graham Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—sanitary revolving cooler. 
FIF or ee ~) BR — a a Sink—Duo-strainer, Kohler Co. Cabinet—mill built, white pine. 
MI bt ever “ BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and tub, Kohler Co. 
Toilet and shower—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet 
Hall-Mack, McDonald Co. 
PLUMBING: Pipes—M-type copper, cast iron and galvanized 
steel. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Gas, warm air, 90,000 
b.t.u. gravity system, Payne Furnace Co. Filters—Spun-giass, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
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J. H. Kammerdiener Photos 
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A good example of the principle of open planning applied to the 
small house, this design indicates the exceptional spaciousness 
1 which may be achieved in this way. Noteworthy is the unusual 
F treatment of the entrance vestibule and hallway, and the excel- 
lent circulation between garage, service entrance, basement stair, 
kitchen, and the main entrance which the plan achieves. The ex- 
_ terior, if somewhat harsh and utilitarian, is distinctly a functional 


F expression of the plan. Cost: $9,154. 
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ENTRANCE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—12 in. concrete biock. Cellar 
floor—concrete siab. Waterproofing—exterior walis 
mopped with 2 coats asphalt. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—fir studding, Insulite 
Bildrite sheathing, The Insulite Co., redwood siding: 
Interior partitions—either plaster on Insulite Lok-Joint 
lath or 34 in. Graylite Insulite wall board, The Insulite 
Co. Floor construction—wood Joists, sub-floor, white 
oak finish flooring. Ceiling—plaster. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 12 in. wood joists and 1 in. 
Bildrite sheathing, The Insulite Co., 1 in. sheathing 
boards, covered with 4-ply built up roof with Mica cap 
sheet. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—vitreous clay tile. Damper—No. 
542, H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing—tin. Gutters and teaders— 
No. 26 gauge galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walis—Bildrite sheathing, 
Graylite wallboard, Lok-Joint lath; all material by The 
Insulite Co. Roof—same, plus 2 in. rock wool, Weather 
stripping—Reese Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—pine, double hung, Narroline, An- 
dersen Frame Co. Glass—single strength, quality A. 
Screens—bronze wire cloth, Roiscreen Co. 

STAIRS: White oak throughout. 

FLOORS: Living room—wood sub-floor, carpet. Bed 
rooms—white oak. Halis—white oak, linoleum and 
rubber tile. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. Porches 
—concrete. 

WOODWORK: Trim and garage doors—pine. Shelving 
and cabinets—pine and select birch. Interior doors— 
Rezo birch, M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walis—plaster, primed and 2 
coats flat wall oil paint. Ceilings—plaster, primed and 
1 coat casein paint. Floors—oak, filled and 2 coats var- 
nish. Trim and sash—pine, primed plus 2 coats lead 
and oil paint. Cabinets and fireplace—oil stained, shel- 
lac, wax and polish. Exterior: Walis and sash— 
primed, 2 coats white lead and oil. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: BX conduit. Fixtures 
—special. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator— 
electric. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. Pipes: Waste and soil—cast iron. Vent—steel. 
W ater—copper. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Forced s3ir 
heating system with No. 210 gas fired furnace, Water- 
man-Waterbury Co., air filters, humidification. Regu- 
lator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water 
heater—electric. 
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Interesting for the straightforward simplicity of its plan, the 
most unusual feature of this compact six-room house is the pro- 
vision of a library on the ground floor so arranged that it may 
be used alternately as a ground floor guest or bed room, as a 
study, or as a coat and powder room for parties. Provision of this 
room also removes any objections which might arise—on the 
ground of lowered re-sale value—to the fact that the plan calls 


for only two bedrooms on the second floor. Cost: $7,170. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete block. Cellar floor—4 Jn. 
concrete. Waterproofing—'2 in. cement plaster on exterior 
face. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—redwood siding, siding or 
brick veneer, Celotex sheathing on 2 x 4 in. studs, Celotex 
lath and plaster, Celotex Corp. Interior partitions—rock lath, 
U.S. Gypsum Co., plaster on 2 x 4 in. studs. Floor construc 
tion—select red oak, building paper, sub-floor, wood Joists. 
Attic floor—single, fir. 

ROOF: Construction—wood shingles on shingle lath, cedar 
5 to 2 in. on wood rafters. 

CHIMNEY: Lining—12 x 12 in. terra cotta. Damper—two 
Old Style, H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing, gutters and leaders—Toncan 
metal, Republic Steel Corp. 

INSULATION: Outside walis—Celotex sheathing and plaster 
base, Celotex Corp. Ground floor—Reynolds Corp. Metallation 
“A’"’ instead of building paper for unexcavated portion. Attic 
floor—4 in. rock wool, U.S. Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping— 
spring bronze, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung; Fenestra casements in 
kitchen and bath, Detroit Steel Products Co. Glass—Penn- 
vernon, double strength, quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Screens—16 mesh, antique bronze. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—white pine. At- 
tic—pull down, Farley & Loetcher Mfg. Co. 

FLOORS: Living room, bedrooms and halis—select red oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—fir dressed for linoleum. Terrace— 
flagstone. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Wallpaper throughout. 

WOODWORK: Trim—stock white pine. Shelving, cabinets 
and exterior doors—special white pine. Interior doors—white 
pine, birch panels. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—cast brass, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior—3 coats interior semi-gloss, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Floors—1 coat filler, 2 coats Minwax, Minwax 
Co. Trim and sash—painted. Exterior walis—brick, U.S. Gov- 
ernment special white wash, 3 coats lead and oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Bryant Electric 
Co. Fixtures—Novelty Lighting Corp., and Kayline Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Detroit Jewel Gas Range 
Co. Refrigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Sink— 
flat rim, Duo-strainer, Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory, tub and shower— 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Water pipes—copper tubing, 3-pipe system. 
Soil, waste and vent—cast iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Filtering, humidify- 
ing, warm air, summer circulation, Furbolow-blower, Owens- 
INlinois Glass Co., filters. Oil burner—Century Engineering 
Corp. Thermostat—Penn Electric Switch Co. Hot water 
heater—side arm, gas. 
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St rictly conventional in both plan and elevation, this ’ 16-0"x20"-0 1nan 

. ° iif 
design shows that care and study have obviously been LIV-RM: ae 
{ given to even the smallest details. Questionable is the 15*0"x 23-0" +H 


provision of full size windows on the front wall of the 
garage, since these are hardly necessary and may defeat 


their only purpose by tell-tale traces of their humble origin. 


SCALE IN FEET 


Cost: $13,000. FIRST FLOOR — 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—4 in. brick veneer, 1 

in. air space, 7% in. diagonal sheathing, Johns-Man- 

ville, Inc. rockwool insulation between 2 x 4 in. stud- 
LIVING ROOM ding, metal lath and 3 coats plaster. Floor construc- 
tion—wood Joist, 7, in. sub-floor, % in. finish floor. 
Ceiling—plaster. Attic floor—4 in. rockwool, Johns- 
Manville, Inc. 
ROOF: Construction—frame, rafters and 7% in. rough 
sheathing covered with 24 Ib. roofers’ felt, % in. slate. 
CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta lining. Dampers— 
H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL: Flashing and gutters—16 oz. hard 
copper. Leaders—hard copper, corrugated. 
WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine. Glass— 
double thick, quality A. Weatherstripping on doors 
and windows—Accurate Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Wallpaper throughout, Imperial 
Paper & Color Corp. 
WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and cabinets—stock, 
white pine. Interior and exterior doors—1% in. 6-pane! 
Colonial. Garage doors—Overhead Door Corp. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—solid brass, Sar- 
gent Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, Amer!- 
can Stove Co. Sink—Monel Metal, Internationa! Nickel 
Co. Cabinet—mill made. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., except shower and cabinet by 
G. M. Ketcham Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Pipes: Soil, waste and vent—cast !ron 
and galvanized steel. Water supply—red brass. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: All equipment 
by Gar Wood Industries, Inc. Hot water heater— 
Economatic, Pittsburgh Water Heater Co. 
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These reception rooms are executed in tones of brown, 





beige and vellow. Flexwood for the walls and all-over beige 






carpeting, together with indirect lighting, contribute to the 






effect. As these rooms are also used for interviews. the 






seating is arranged in small sections each centered around 






a table. The receptionist’s desk (page 411), set between the 






elevator lobby and the windows on the 45th floor, is pro- 






tected from cross-drafts by a glass screen tilted to avoid 






reflections. Holophane lighting flush with the ceiling is used 






over this desk. 





Nyholm Photes 








FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 
Glass—plate, Pittsburgh Plate Glass © 
Floor coverings—carpet, Magic Carpet 
Co. Wall coverings—Flexwood, U. S. Ply- 
wood Co. Woodwork: Shelving and cabl- 
nets—walnut. Lighting fixtures—indirect, 
Holophane Co., Inc. Furniture—chrome 
metal, tubular frame, and leather, Ze? 
mann Acme Woodworking Corp. 
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OFFICE FOR ROBERT HELLER, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
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ROBERT HELLER, DESIGNER 


r . . . 
Phe spacious treatment of this smallish conference rooni in an 


industrial designer's office depends for its effect upon broad color 
masses. Black carpet is used as base. The other two colors used 
are dark roval blue—for ceiling and one wall—and cream—for 
the two side walls. These two colors are repeated in the leather 
upholstery of the bleached mahogany furniture. The bookcase 
with its vari-colored bindings is used as a decorative panel against 
the blue wall. The glass block partition gives added light to the 


drafting room. 


Glass biock—Owens Ililinois Glass Co. Carpet—Charies P. Cochrane Co. Lino- 
leum—Congoleum- Nairn Inc. All furniture—Schmieg & Kotzian Inc. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
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Most striking feature in this set of offices is undoubted) 


the architects’ decision that the inside walls of this moden 
office building should be merely soundproof partition, 
which can be easily moved when rearrangement is necessary 
This led to the use of various composition boards which 
by their limited size, suggested a paneled treatment, her 
emphasized by bronze dividing strips. 

This approach also led the architects to isolate the iney 
table “bull pen,” containing as much as possible of th 
office machinery—typewriters, adding machines, ete.—ip. 


side a soundproof box set against an outside wall. 


ENTRANCE 


All photos, Wendell MecRu 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

RECEPTION ROOM: Floors—cork, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
Walls—Japanese ash. Lighting fixtures—painted metal, Kantack & 
Co., Inc. Furniture—Imbuia wood with black leather upholstery and 
red leather table top, Schmieg & Kotzian. CONFERENCE ROOM: 
Walls—stained asbestos cement board with bronze dividing strips, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. Ceiling—Calicel acoustic tiles between 
plaster beams, The Celotex Corp. Doors—mahogany veneer. Light- 
ing fixtures—natural bronze and cast glass, Edward F. Caldwell & 
Co. Furniture—walnut with green leather upholstery, Desks, Inc. 
CORRIDOR: Floors—rubber tile. Walls—stained asbestos cement 
board with bronze dividing strips, Keasbey & Mattison Co. Doors— 
Mahogany veneer. CHECKERS ROOM: Floors—Marbleized Tread- 
lite tile, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., on Sound Insulation floor, Johns- 
Manville Corp. Walls—double glazed and rock wool filled asbestos 
cement board lacquered partitions. Ceiling—Sanacoustic tile, Johns- 
Manville Corp. Furniture—Shaw-Walker Co. 
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BOARD ROOM 





OFFICE FOR ROY S. DURSTINE, NEW YORK 


F or the director of a large advertising agency various specialized requirements 
had to be met—a drawing board for stand-up work, wall display space, a radio 
and book shelves. All these have been neatly and conveniently housed close to 
the desk. The other half of the office (not shown) is used for more formal con- 
ferences, a division of space adroitly suggested by the long, flush ceiling light. 
Venetian red carpet is used on the floor, natural color cork sheeting for walls and 
ceiling. The ebonized walnut furniture is upholstered in top-grain unfinished 


raw hide. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Fioor covering—Venetian red carpet, Magic Carpet 
Co. Wallis and ceilings—sheet cork laid horizontally, 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. Woodwork—ebonized 
walnut and bleached maple, David Kramer Co. 
Hardware—ebonized walnut knobs on doors, cabinets 
and desk. Lighting fixtures—built-in concealed. Furni- 
ture—ebonized walnut and bleached maple; chairs and 
sofa upholstered in top grain, unfinished rawhide, 
Desks, Inc. 
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OFFICE FOR TEA BUREAU, NEW YORK CITY 


In the director’s office below the modern desk is tied into the general decoration 
of the room and its position neatly justified by the line of photographs (advertis- 
ing tea) which drop down to meet it at one end. The striped curtains further 
emphasize the horizontal line set by the light cove and repeat the sanguine of 
the carpet. The board room (opposite) is specially fitted for adaptability. The 
large conference table can be divided into halves which are then set against the 
wall as desks for salesmen. The only decoration on the beige walls is a sales map 
of the U.S. The furniture in both offices is of dark brown oak upholstered in 
tweed which is well coupled with the rich and conservative colors of carpet and 


curtains. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Venetian blinds—Swedish Venetian Blind Co. Curtains: Material, 
Stroheum & Romann, made by Albert Schneider. Floor cover- 
ings: Reception room—linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Board 
room and offices—carpet, Chas. P. Cochrane Co. All materials 
laid by Certified Floors, Inc.Walls and ceilings in reception room— 
white. Lighting fixtures—E. B. Kirk, Lighting Engineer. Furni- 
ture: Reception room—desk, black; chairs, gray; upholstery, 
gray and white. Directors’ and Board Room—desk and chairs, 
dark brown oak; upholstery, tweed; all manufactured by Arun- 
deli-Clarke Ltd. Treasurer’s and general office—desk and chairs. 
walnut; manufactured by Macy-Fowler, Inc. 
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OFFICE FOR ALFRED A. KNOPF, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


A notable point in this publisher’s office is the decorative and unobtrusive way in which space 
has been provided for the display of his products. Two walls of the reception lobby are 
covered with a montage of Knopf book jackets, while the importance of the reception room wall 
holding a lighted showcase has been emphasized by painting it a slightly deeper tone of blue than 
the other three walls of the room. Lighting in the library is by Lumilines along the top of the 
ceiling height shelves, supplemented by a brass table lamp. In the elevator lobby the off-white 
flange running along the center of the ceiling hides not only the light source but also the sprinkler 


system. 





Nyholm Photos 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

ELEVATOR HALL: Floor—l1 in. linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Products Co. RECEPTION ROOM: Floor—hair car- 
pet, Ginskey-Mafferdorf, Inc. Display case—natural wal- 
nut frame with sliding glass doors, Wluminated indirectly 
through frosted glass. Lighting fixtures—made of Corning 
Steuben architectural glass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE: Walls 
—covered with grass cloth. Lighting fixtures—built-in, 
Holophane unit, Holophane Co. and G. E. Walter & Sons 
Rug—broadioom, A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
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OFFICE FOR JOHN ULLMAN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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In planning this designer’s office it was necessary to fit a number 


of separate offices and a large amount of storage space into a FIN! 
. ; : . Glass 

very small area. Flesh-tinted mirrors have been freely used to Co. V 
increase the apparent spaciousness of narrow rooms. The largest hed 
s-— 

room is used for displaying materials and sketches to clients. Seam 
‘ . . ‘ . Prod: 

It has a series of large windows on two sides, another wall is en- lath, 
tirely taken up with cupboards from floor to ceiling. The cove ae 
lighting has two intensities and two circuits—daylight bulbs and gum. 
. “7 . . . spra 
ordinary artificial light—which can be switched on separately displ, 
or in different combinations, in order to demonstrate the effect can 
Meth 

of artificial light upon suggested color schemes. In Mr. Ullman’s ered 
: , Piped 
office, the quadrant-shaped desk, backed by gunmetal Revolite tan € 


curtains, lighted by a curved desk lamp, is economical of space. ish, ¢ 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 
Glass blocks—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Venetian blinds—Columbia Mills. Cur- 
tains—gun metal Revolite. Floor cover- 
ings—carpet, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
Seam-Loc and linoleum, Armstrong Cork 
Products Co. Partitions—studs, Celotex 
lath, Celotex Corp. and plaster. Entrance 
hall and reception—teakwood Flexwood, 
U.S. Plywood Co., Inc. Doors—figured 
gum. Shelving and cabinets—white pine, 
spray painted. Lighting—cove lighting in 
display room ceiling. Furniture: Reception 
room and entrance—H. Miller Co. Office— 
Kittinger Co. stock sectional settee, cov- 
ered quilted Revolite, special design, 
Piped maroon leather. General Fireproof- 
ng Co. stock chairs, satin aluminum fin- 
ish, c ed in maroon leather. 


esses 
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OFFICE FOR HAROLD SPITZNAGEL, ARCHITECT 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOT, 


' 


One of the main points of interest in this small 
office is the treatment of the reception room, a nar- 
row space given size and life by the color scheme and 
lighting. Half the sheet rubber floor is gray, half 
yellow. In corresponding fashion, two walls are painted 


gray, two lemon yellow. The apparent height of the 





space is reduced by a black ceiling brought right down 
VIEW f., to the light cove, under which are photographs of the 
VIEW 2, architect’s work. Old working drawings are used in a 
montage to cover one wall of the consultation room. 
the other walls being putty-colored. The desk shows 


that it is still possible to find new uses for glass brick 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Glass blocks—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Venetian blinds—Colum- 
bia Mills. Floors: Reception rooms—gray and yellow % in. sheet 
rubber, Puritan Rubber Co. Consultation room—Klearflax carpet 
gray, Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc.; under desk and chair blue 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co.; Partitions: Origina! 
walls furred with 1 x 2 in. strips and sheet rock, joints covered 
with perforated paper tape, U. S. Gypsum Co. Ceiling of reception 
room—% in. Acousti-Celotex, Celotex Corp. Woodwork—birch, 
enameled. Hardware—satin finished chromium, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. Lighting fixtures: Reception room—Lumiline, 12 ™ 
60 w., continuous on two walls only. Consultation room—ceiling 
and desk lamp, Kurt Versen, Inc. 





Hedrich- Blessing Photos 
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SHOW ROOM HERMAN NELSON 


ABE!, FAIDY, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 


NO EMBER - 1937 








CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The striking and dignified effect of these show rooms 
has been achieved by the skillful juxtaposition of bril- 
liant color, large photomurals set in checker board 
pattern, and mirror walls square-patterned with white 
dividing strips. The massive black desk, topped with 
Carrara and backed by two curtains stretching from 
floor to ceiling, faces the entrance doorway (unfortu- 
nately out of harmony with the new interior) and sets 
the scale for the reception room and the show room 
heyond. The carpet is pale brown in color, framed by 
the darker brown asphalt tile floor. As a point of con- 
trast to the other white walls, the section of wall to the 
right of the entrance is brilliant vermilion, a color 
taken up once again in the leather upholstery of the 
chrome-plated tube chairs (see page 428). It appears 
again on the wall to the left of the show room en- 
trance, the wall opposite being chrome yellow. The 
decorative photomural here is unfortunately less con- 
vineing in effect, due to the fact that no provision 
has been made for staged display space, so that the 
manufacturer’s products (air conditioning and heat- 
ing equipment) stand about the floor in a somewhat 


uncoordinated, though readily accessible, manner. 


SHOW ROOM FOR HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
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SHOW ROOM FOR HERMAN NELSON CORP. ABEL FAIDY, DESigng, 
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The chairs especially designed by Abel Faidy for these 
offices are of red leather slung on a chrome-plated metal 
tube frame. They closely resemble the metal tube chairs 
designed by Marcel Breuer and Le Corbusier (page 10). In 
each case the designer has claimed that the chair was de- 
signed primarily for comfort. In each case the result has bo 
heen good-looking. 
pr 
th 
th 
ch 
re 
W 
th 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Structure: Interior partitions—tile and plaster. Floor coverings—tile, 

Johns-Manville, Inc. Wall coverings: photomurals, Hedrich-Blessing ’ 
Studio, on tempered % in. Masonite, Masonite Co. Painting: Walis— 

3 coats oil. Ceilings—1 coat Luminall water paint, National Chemical & 

Mfg. Co. Trim—2 coats oil, 1 coat enamel. Air conditioning: G-750 self 

contained cooling unit, 34 h.p. motor, water cooled condenser used for 

cooling and filtering entire show room, Herman Nelson Corp. 


0 
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Three years ago an electorate in a buying mood was sold 
the idea of Prohibition Repeal on the ground that it 
would not mean the return of the old-time saloon. No- 
body quite believed this argument, but on the other 
hand, scarcely anyone had even a rough idea of what 
was likely to eventuate. Exactly what would come out 
of the welter of State and Federal laws and regulations 
which replaced the Eighteenth Amendment was any- 
body’s guess. What did come was definitely not a revival 
of the old-time saloon, but the up-to-date drinking place, 
product of all the changes which had taken place during 
the sixteen years of Prohibition. As time went on, one 
thing became more and more obvious: the bar had 
clearly gone the way of the barber shop as a male 
retreat. 

Women-in-bars meant a number of changes. Gone was 
the traditional sawdust on the floor; in came the gaudily 
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Keufmann-Fabry 


/ 
NO. 7. HOTEL AND RESTAURANT BARS 


colored bar stool, a sacrilege unknown before July the 
Fourth. And still more important, in came the woman's 
touch in decoration, opening the door for modern ma- 
terials to replace the sombre mahogany and net-covered 
mirrors of the pre-Prohibition saloon. 

Naturally, in the first flush of enthusiasm, mistakes were 
made. There were bars like ships, bars like merry-go- 
rounds, and bars like Byzantine palaces. And many of 
the first were so badly built that they had later to be 
replaced. Time and experience are only now restoring 
the balance, with the net result a much improved product 
from any point of view. 

Today’s volume of bar construction is not nearly so great 
as in the first year or two following Repeal. But the bars 
being built today are vastly better than those of 1935-36. 
And as a consequence, the volume of architect-designed 
work is increasing, bids fair to continue. 


‘iously published in this series: NO. 1. SERVICE STATIONS, February 1937; NO. 2. SHOE STORES, March 1937; NO. 3. CAFE- 
\AS AND LUNCHEONETTES, May 1937; NO. 4. WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS, June 1937; NO. 5. DRUG STORES, July 1937; 





<Z490 


6. BOOK STORES, September 1937. Readers wishing detailed information on Bars and other subjects previously published are in- 
! to address inquiries to The Forum’s Editorial Research Department. 
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HOTEL AND RESTAURANT BARS 














Its scalloped shape divides this long bar into three clearly 
defined sections: a center section where beer is drawn, and 
those flanking it at either side for cocktails. Another novelty 
is the treatment of tables-for-two shown in the picture below 
where the tables are placed diagonally with the chairs at 
right angles rather than opposite—an arrangement both 
more intimate and attractive than that normally used, 





HOT] 
CAFE LOYALE, NEW YORK CITY EUGENE SCHOEN & SONS. ARCHITECTS 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floor: Accotile, Armstrong Cork Prod- 


ucts Co. Walls: Mahogany and Rose- blue mir 
wood burl Flexwood, U.S. Plywood num str 
Corp. Trim: Walnut. Hardware lumitited 
chromium plate. Air Conditioning: rex glas 
York Ice Machinery Corp. Bar: Corp. Bz 
Mahogany; front, Fabrikoid and Red: Enduro 
wood; back: stainless steel. Furniture: Republic 
chairs, Maple and Fabrikoid; tables & Co. Fy 


metal with Formica tops. Kohn & | 
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HOTEL ONESTO, CANTON, OHIO 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Floor: Fuchsia lockweave carpet, Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Wall covering: blue- 
Silver Tekko, Frederick Blank & Co. Ceiling: 
blue mirrors set in extruded lumilited alumi- 
nom Strips, Joseph Sharrf’s Glass Co. Trim: 
lumitited aluminum. Windows: Corning Py- 
rex gla units. Air conditioning: Carrier 
Corp. Bar: top, blue Formica; front, crimped 
an metal, back, Enduro stainless steel, 

ublic Steel Corp. Bar built by Albert Pick 


& Co. F ture: Walnut, table tops Formica, 
Kohn & ff dus. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 7 


DESIGNERS FOR BAR: ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 


I Lere the bar is subordinated to an attractively furnished cocktail 
lounge; designed more for polite conversation, less for serious 
drinking. Omission of a street entrance is deliberate: the owner 
wished to retain positive control over the type of patronage and 
felt that this would be easier if entrance was solely by way of the 
hotel lobby. Stairs at the back of the room lead to an upper 
lounge, seating thirty. 
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HOTEL STATLER. BOSTON, MASS. THE RORIMER BROOKS STUDIOS. DESIGNERS 


vy 
[ nusually dignified and restrained, the bar and lounge above is evidence that 
straining for the unusual, so typical of rooms of this type, is not always necessary 
nor desirable. The bar below, known as a rendezvous for Cleveland newspaper 


men, is furnished and decorated almost entirely in rubber. 


HOTEL OLMSTEAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Courtesy Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 7 


Vf odern materials and technique have made more feasible departure * oa) a 
from the straight line form, a comparatively recent tendency in bar 
lesign which promises more interesting plans, and even more interest- 
ng drinking. An irregular shape such as this one means, among other . 
things, relief from the feeling of regimentation characteristic of the ’ 
long. straight bar. é ed 
/ . 
FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT # 
Floor: delft blue carpet, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. Walis and ceil- 


ng: painted, dark gray and raspberry red. Bar: top, wood lacquered black; 

front, Du Pont Fabrikoid; back, Enduro stainless steel, Republic Stee! Corp. 

Furniture: stools, tops Du Pont Fabrikoid; tables, tops Formica, bases ( 
chromium plated. 


HOTEL MORRISON, CHICAGO, ILL. HOLABIRD & ROOT. ARCHITECTS 
LESSMAN, INC., ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS AND DECORATORS 


Courtesy, Ahrens Publ. Co. Kaufmann-Fabry 
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An excellent solution of the planning problem presented by the large, squa 
space is the one here employed, where a U-shaped bar is used to divide tly 
room in the middle, producing properly shaped aisles for tables on either sic ee 
Facilities for food service, and entrances from both street and hotel Jo! 
a are provided. 
WHA 
HOTEL LINCOLN, NEW YORK CITY EUGENE SCHOEN & SONS, ARCHITECTS 
FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 
Exterior: Tremolite Stone, Corning Glass 
units, aluminum moldings. Door: revolving, F | 
aluminum, General Bronze Corp. Floor: int 
Accotile, brown and tan, Armstrong Cork Floors 
Products Co. Wallis: Fabrikoid, eggshell and wood i 
brown, aluminum bands. Ceiling: Acoustical ditioni 
plaster. Trim: Walnut. Hardware: Chromi- Equip 
um plate. Air conditioning: York Ice Ma- Refrig 
chinery Corp. Bar: top, Mahogany; front, pe i 
French Walnut and glass; back, stainless rick 
steel. Furniture: Chairs, Maple and yellow - gi: 
Fabrikoid; tables, metal, Micarta tops; echa 
stools, metal and yellow Fabrikoid. ne. V 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 7 


Conrad Photos 


LOUNGE 


C onsiderably more engaging than most bars of its type, this one is 
decorated to represent the interior of an old New England whaling ship 
Numerous “authentic” touches, such as lengths of rope actually taken 
from the frigate Constitution, genuine—if somewhat massive—wood piles 


in the fover, indirect lighting, ete., add much to the general effect 


WHALER BAR. MIDSTON HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY; MARSHALL B. MARTIN, ARCHITECT 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 

Floors: Oak in bar room, antique fireproofed 
wood in lounge. Wallis: Gypsum black. Air Con- 
ditioning: Automatic Refrigerating Co. Bar 
Equipment: Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Refrigeration: Beer cooling equipment, Gen- 
tral Electric Co. Backbar and food box, 


Frj : 

rick Co. Furniture: Conant-Ball Co. Murals 
- Glass executed by Helen Doak Martin. 
pe m for moving water: Frank Tracy, 
c. W fireproofing: Protexall Corp. 
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FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Exterior: Owens-lillinois glass blocks, sign, brass, Ameri. 


The 





can Brass Co., A. Neumann, fabricator. Floor: linoleum, bars 
bright green, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Wainscot amu 
walnut panels. Walls and ceiling: plaster, U.S. Gypsum Co line 
paint, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s Wallihide. Hardware hs 
brass. Lighting fixtures: Solar Light Co. Air Conditioning — 
General Electric Co., filtering, dehumidifying and cooling and é 
Radiators: American Radiator Co. Bar: top, Micarta tion ¢ 
front, walnut. Chairs and tables: walnut, table tops Mi- ‘ 
carta, upholstery green leather. bar 1s 
Courtesy, Ahrens Publ. Co. 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, PITTSBURGH, PA. JAMES F. EPPENSTEIN. ARCHITECT 
1, Be 
Both of the plans on this page warrant special study: that dumt 
shown above for the unusual treatment of the curved front wall below 
and entrance vestibule, and the one below for the novel manner porti 
in which booths and tables have been combined. porti 


ESQUILRE,* THE RESTAURANT FOR MEN, HARRISBURG, PA. JOHN ULLMANN, JR.. DECORATOR 


ee 
*Esquire Ine., publishers 
Esquire, the Magazine 

Men, own and control 

copyright for the use of | 
name and use of the magaz 
illustrations for decoratio 


J sci J 





FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


Exterior: Glass blocks, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Floor: 
Magnesite, brown plaid design, brass strips. Ceiling: 
Acousticork, natural finish, Armstrong Cork Products © 
Hardware: chrome-steel, satin finish. Bar: top, Caf-o-lite: 
front, Sealex, walnut grain. Furniture: chairs, aluminum, 
General Fireproof Co., upholstery, Rhino Grain Permatex: 
tables, Howell Co., Caf-o-lite tops. 
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BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


The illustrations on this page show typical 
bars of various shapes and sizes. Above are 
a minimal bar circular in plan and a straight- 
line bar of standard type. Below are two 
bars of latest design: a large island type 
and a smaller, serpentine arrangement. Loca- 
tion of the working sections in the island type 
bar is shown in the plan at the right. 


i, Beer coolers, 2, sink and ice troughs, 3, 
dumb-waiter, and 4, double backbar. Sections 
below are taken through sink and ice trough 
portion and through workboard (typical) 


portion of a standard bar. 


LOUIS ALLEN ABRAMSON, ARCHITECT 
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HOTEL AND RESTAURANT BARS PLANNING TECHNIQUES 





COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS. BRETT, GRAY & HARTWELL, DECORATORS 





YACHT BAR, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 1. ARTHUR GANGER, 
DESIGNER 


For those who like their fun in large doses, 
novelties such as those shown above, and rococo 


effects like the Neon and glass extravaganza at 


the right seem to have an irresistible appeal. HOTEL JERMYN, SCRANTON, PA. EASTMAN DECORATORS, DESIGNERS 
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THIS MONTH: 


THE BUILDING TRADES SQUABBLE 


FIRST MODERN SUBDIVISION 
MBA’S 24TH CONVENTION 
A FORMULA FOR APPRAISAL 
SMALL HOUSE COSTS 


THE PRICE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


CHARTS 
THE A.I.A. SURVEYED 


“WHY DON’T YOU OWN YOUR HOME?” 
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BIG HUTCH 


SEVEN UNIONS AGAINST TWELVE UNIONS 


tells the story of the Building 


Trades Department. 


How Carpenter Hutcheson 


rules with an iron hand, and what it will mean to the industry. 


Bass in the business of building is the 
army of men who hammer and saw and 
paint and weld and plaster. The bulk of this 
army is organized, 1,250,000 strong, in the 
American Federation of Labor, where they 
present a united front to the industry as 
the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment. Last month the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held its annual conven- 
tion in Denver, Colo., but over the week- 
end before the parent body was called to 


order, the 74 substantial, middle-aged 

lea rs of the nineteen international build- 

ing trades unions which comprise the De- 

par'inent met for their annual convention. 

I considered the problems of 1937, 

passcd resolutions, listened to a handful 
EMBER soe 7 
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BUILDING 


of speeches, and elected new officers. All 
this was accomplished on the floor, with 
a minimum of friction and many expres- 
sions of fraternal good will. 

Off the floor, however, and not so pri- 
vately that it did not trickle into the 
press, the nineteen international building 
trades unions were, as usual, clawing at 
each other’s throats. Out of what has be- 
come the annual cat-fight it presently 
emerged that William L. (Big Hutch) 
Hutcheson, perennial president of the big 
and rich Brotherhood of Carpenters, is 
still—and more definitely than ever—the 
boss of the Department. 

In 1934 Big Hutch seceded from the 
Department with six other international 


MONEY 


unions and set up an opposition depart 
ment, found that the 
smaller unions objected to his attempts to 
run the whole show. In 1935 it pleased 
Big Hutch to permit a reunion of the two 
Departments, in that he 
present a solid oppositional phalanx to 
John L. Lewis and industrial organization 
of the unorganized. Even this 
however, was negotiated only on the basis 
that the new president of the Department 
would be Carpenter J. W. Williams, a 
loyal crony of Big Hutch. In 1936 Crony 
Williams got himself in very hot water 
with Big Hutch by daring to oppose him 
as president of the Brotherhood of Car 


when he twelve 


order might 


reunion, 


penters—and by very nearly winning. So 
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Laborer Moreschi. 


in 1937 Big Hutch was out to find a new 
president for the Department. Not only 
that, but to show his strength he was out 
to nominate and elect the 
other Departmental job, secretary-treas 
1935 been casually 


man for the 


urer, which had in 
awarded to a representative of the twelve 
small building trades internationals. 
Therefore, last month, after caucuses of 
the two factions, the 74 delegates agreed 
to elect unanimously Joseph A. McInerney 
as president and Herbert Rivers as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Big Hutch’s display of 
strength in getting his candidates elected 
verged on the insulting, for the one is a 
vice president of the semi-skilled Marble 
and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers and the 
other is a vice president of the unskilled 
Hod Carriers and Building Laborers. Thus 
none too subtly slapped in the face were 


such small but highly skilled unions as 
Plumbers, Painters, Plasterers, Metal 


Workers, and Lathers. To cap his triumph, 
Big Hutch placed five of his bloc’s men 
in the eight vice presidencies, modestly 
taking the eighth himself. 

This was the result of the one real issue 
before the thirty-first Department conven- 
tion. It might have borne other fruit: pre- 
Denver dope had it that Big Hutch was 
going to decamp from the Department 
again, would probably take his six satel- 
lite unions with him. Pre-Denver dope said 
that Mike McDonough, the genial one- 
time president of the Department and 
since 1935 the secretary-treasurer, would 
succeed again to the presidency. But Big 
Hutch was able to accomplish his ends 
without once more grievously splitting the 
Department, a fact for which the AFL’s 
worried President William Green was out 
spokenly thankful. 

Why Big Hutch chose the candidates 
he did is known to few besides the aging 
carpenter himself. In all probability, his 
motive was two-fold: it showed the smaller 
skilled 


so far as the power of the Department is 


unions exactly where they stood 
concerned, and it was politically intelligent 
because it made the sponsor look demo 
cratic. Big Hutch can guess that the elec 
tion of unskilled unionists will be regarded 
as good national politics, good anti-CIO 
polities, even if it is not good polities with 


BiG HUTCH’S SIX LIEUTENANTS. 


Electrician Tracy. 
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Engineer Possehi. 


the rank-and-file of the skilled craft unions 
in the Department. 


“Business Unionism.” Why Big Hutch chose 
to fill the positions with men of his own 
choosing is not difficult to 
Basically, the same ruling principle guided 
him in the Denver elections as guides any 
building trades union president in his re- 
lations with his rank-and-file. This ruling 
name of 


understand. 


principle has been given the 
“business unionism.” 

There are many aspects to business 
unionism, but for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion it will suffice to say that the most 
important of them is the struggle to obtain 
for one’s union immediate benefits, regard- 
less of the effects on the labor movement 
as a whole. It is this aspect of the ruling 
principle which would lead a Big Hutch 
to the political domination of the Depart- 


ment. 


“Immediate benefits” for a union mem- 
ber means high wages, specified in con- 
tracts. But wages can be as high as the 
sky and mean nothing if there is no work 
to do for the money. So “immediate bene- 
fits” means as extended a jurisdiction as 
possible. The more jobs around a_build- 
ing that a union president can wangle for 
his men, the more successful a union presi- 
dent he is. This, over a period of the last 
thirty-one years, the Carpenters’ president 
has done, and damned the eyes of him 
who stood in the way. His fights have 
meant expulsion or resignation from the 
Department six times in the thirty-one 
years of the Department’s existence. But 
his victories have meant the largest paid 
membership of any union in the AFL: 
300,000; and the richest war chest in the 
AFL. This in turn has that the 
cold-faced, snaggle-toothed Hutcheson is 
with 


meant 
popularly and accurately credited 
having more weight with William Green 
than William Green has with him. 

The method for insuring the protection 
of an ample jurisdiction is to have friends 
high up in the Department who will at 
least not be too hasty in ruling against 
you in case of a dispute. This is why 
McInerney will be president of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
for some time, and why Herb Rivers will 


Bricklayer Bates. 
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be secretary-treasurer. They will h 


pen Lieir 
positions as long as they play ba!! with 
Big Hutch. 
Jurisdiction. The presence of such friends 


is obviously advantageous when disputes 
arise. Over the past two years the De. 
partment has done yeoman work in at. 
tempting to set up machinery which wil] 
dispose of jurisdictional disputes speedily 
and efficiently. First reform came when 
the jurisdictional strike outlawed: 
work can no longer be suspended pending 
settlement of a dispute. Second reform 
came in the appointment of a referee. 
Dr. John A. Lapp (Arcu. Forum, Oct. 
1936, p. 4), who by his very presence 
tends to make international unions settle 
their own problems without any reference 
to him. Currently the rules for procedure 
in the event of a jurisdictional dispute 
demand that a local board made up of an 
equal number from the local Building 
Trades Council and the local employers’ 
association settle the argument within 96 
hours (Arcu. Forum, May 1937, p. 68). 
In case there is no local board, the dis- 
pute goes to the Department, whence it 
is farmed out for settlement to the inter- 
nationals concerned. If there are no results 
within five days, it reverts to the president 
of the Department, who then awards a 


was 


decision. An aggrieved international can 
appeal to Dr. Lapp, whose settlement is 
final. As yet Dr. Lapp’s strength is still, 
after a vear, untested. Six cases have been 
heard. Of them, two decisions have been 
handed down, one hearing has resulted in 
settlement, three decisions are still pend- 
ing. None of those settled has involved an 
important dispute. 

Otherwise the machinery is apparently 
sound. Big Hutch fulminated about the 
system for local settlement, presumably 
because he would like to attend to such 
matters from his Indianapolis headquar- 
ters. But the effect of his plaints can be 
discounted now that his candidates have 
ridden into office. 


Future. That accomplished, the convention 
closed, on a comfortingly fraternal note. 
True, there was a whisper that the twelve 


(Continued on page 58) 
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For their thirty-first annual convention. the nine- In this ill-lighted, bare chamber sat the 74 delegates, talking 
teen international unions of the building indus- smoothly and fraternally of their mutual problems, listening 


try journeyed to Denver’s Hotel Cosmopolitan. to brief speeches given by such as Houser Catherine Bauer 


in early sessions, met the executive council. But no peace prevailed off the convention This stage was set by Carpenter Hutcheson. 
From the left: Painter Lindelof, Plasterer floor. In this lobby and in the upstairs To the rostrum have come the new officers 
McDonough (at typewriter), Bricklayer rooms the 74 delegates wrangled, put up to be sworn in by outgoing President Jim 
Gray, Electrician Tracy, Metal Worker candidates. wrangled, sought peace. wrangled. Williams. To the far left, Eighth Vice Presi- 
Hynes, President Williams. Engineer Pos- and then finally listened as Big Hutch of dent Hutcheson. To the far right, one of hi- 


sehl, Iron Worker Morrin. Laborer Rivers. the Carpenters forcefully read the riot act. two most important lieutenants. Dan Tracy. 


By the machinations of Big Hutch, genial Mike McDonough 
‘right), who dopesters said was slated for the presidency. 
Was ousted even from his secretary-treasurership of the 
Department. He has still, however. his vice presidency 
of the Operative Plasterers. Above. he talks to his Plasterer 
Presiient Paddy Colleran (left) and his fellow Plasterer 


Vie resident Walter Redmond. Right. he is able to 
sum 


Mel 
He] 


i 


! up his fraternal smile of congratulations for Joe 
ley of the semi-skilled Tile and Marble Setters’ 
who is Big Hutch’s new Departmental President. 


Hansel Mieth 
































a Pittsburgh subdivision. 


I: was startling news when, some months 
ago, Swan Acres, a development near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announced, in the same 
breath with more routine subdivision 
restrictions: “HOMES ALL TO BE 
MODERN IN DESIGN.” That this re- 
quirement meant what it said was amply 
proved last month when the fifth Modern 
house was roofed in, to set the nation’s 
first Modern subdivision well on its way. 

Swan Acres is owned by the Swan 
Realty and Development Co., which is 
Harry E. Pople, its president. And the 
houses which are being built on Swan 
Acres land are designed and supervised by 
the B.P.B. Company, which likewise is 
Harry E. Pople. 

Harry Pople is a pleasant-faced, husky 
man who has been in realty for more than 
half his 47 years. Originally he earned a 
reputation as loan agent for a number of 
insurance companies, doing so well that the 





“HOMES ALL TO BE MODERN’ 


is the startling but financially sound restriction in 


Equitable Life Assurance invited him to 
be mortgage loan agent for any of the 
company’s territories he chose. He picked 
Pittsburgh, has been there since June, 
1929. In this work he began to form in- 
terests in new building materials. It grew 
on him that the new types of material 
wallboards, glass blocks, steel framed— 
would be far more effective as part of a 
Modern house than as part of a home of 
conventional design. By 1932 he was ripe 
to listen to the talk of Clinton Beck, a 
young man who had taken honors in 
architecture at Penn State College. Beck 
showed sketches. A firm was organized 
forthwith: Beck, Pople, and Beck,* and 
their first house went up in 1934. Since 
that time they have put up some twenty 
more houses, all of Modern design, around 





*The second Beck was Clinton’s father, a 
jeweler who helped form the company. 
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western Pennsylvania. Architect ¢ 
Clepper now does the bulk of the BPR 
Company’s designing; young Bick helps 
out with occasional ideas. From this dic. 
play of interest in Modern design it ya, 
a very short step for Pople to thought; 
of a subdivision which his firm migh 
build. 
Actually, as an investment, Swan Acres 
is a far shrewder proposition than the 
more timorous of the mortgage-lending 
fraternity might imagine. In the first place 
the restriction on design very definitely 
lifts Swan Acres out of the ruck of ever, 
subdivision in the U.S.; that very restric 
tion automatically becomes the develop 
ment’s best possible advertisement ani 
merchandiser. In the second place, Pople 
and his associates stand to get their money 
out of the development in two year 
rather than the five or more necessary for 
the ordinary subdivision, since mortgay 
terms have been stiffer. Even the FH\ 
started out by asking a 40 per cent dow 
payment. And most of the clients have 
been inclined to pay cash for their lots 
and 30 per cent of their building costs. 
Pople has had his difficulties with the 
plan. First barrier came, quite obvious) 
with the financial backers of the develop. 
ment. He was fortunate in convincing the 



















Two of the Modern houses from 
Harry Pople’s Swan Acres are pic- 
tured on these two pages. That on 
the left cost $12,000, or 60 cents 
per cu. ft. The house on the facing 
page is Pople’s own, cost $22,500, 
or 50 cents per cu. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLIN 


A 


FOUNDATION: Haydite blocks, 12 in., o 
concrete footers, Haydite Co., Inc. Exterior 
waterproofing—Tuffalt, Superior Products 
Co.; concrete floor paint, Watson-Standaré 
Paint Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior and interior walls- 
Haydite block, Haydite Co. Plaster—smooth 
finish. Floor and roof construction—Kalex til 
Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. Finish floors 
—Arabesque finished hard wood block in mas 
tic, E. L. Bruce Co. 

ROOF: Built-up, 5-ply, composition on Ther 
max, Celotex Corp., over Kalex tile, Whitacre 
Greer Fireproofing Co. 
INSULATION: Exterior 
Thermax, Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel with stee! casings 
Fenestra, Detroit Steel Products Co. Screens 
—one piece metal frames with copper mes" 
DOOR FRAMES AND FRENCH DOORS 
Door bucks and French doors—Detroit St 
Products Co. 

GLASS: Double strength, quality A, Unit 
Plate Glass Co. Glass brick—Owens-!Ilino's 
Glass Co. 

BASE—metal throughout, Milcor Stee! © 


walls and roof 
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-e Providence Trust Co. to lend 


cae :000, with the land as partial 
ecurit’. That barrier hurdled, he had to 
buck the reealeitrance of contractors. The 
compa had its work cut out trying to 
elicit bids, and was forced at first to do 


the building itself. 


The Development. Swan Acres is a sloping 
hillside far enough out in the country from 
Pittsburgh to be five miles from any con- 
siderable shopping district. It was intended 
to be a residential district for people who 
owned cars and wished to live in an area 
convenient to the city yet away from the 
noise and smoke and dirt. There are no 
factories to the north or west, the direction 
of prevailing winds, and Millvale’s indus- 
trial nuisances are five miles away. Pople 
has planned the subdivision so that there 
is no through traffic, and has won his fight 
with the county planning commission to 
have only one entrance. The development’s 
frosting of features includes some very 
astute examples of sales appeal: besides 
the standard jointly owned recreational 
park, Pople has added fillips like artesian 
wells with each house, and a cooperative 
maintenance service which will take care 
of snow removal in the winter and grass 





Lane 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STAIRS: Reenforced concrete throughout. 
Treads and risers—covered with linoleum, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

DOORS: Yellow pine cores, both sides covered 
with 44 in. tempered Masonite, Masonite Corp. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: BX conduit. 
Fixtures— J. F. Wysseier. 

PAINTING: Four coats enamel throughout. 
Exterior—3 coats. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: all metal kitchen 
cabinets with Monel Metal sink top and range 
hood, Whitehead Monel Metal Products Co. 
Floor—covered in heavy gauge linoleum, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. 

PLUMBING: All copper piping. Fixtures— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Hot water tank— 
Stonesteel, Cemline Corp. Heater—Lawson 
Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Norge 
Fine Air conditioning system with mechani- 
cal circulation, gas fired, Norge Heating & 
Conditioning Div., Borg-Warner Co. 
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cutting in summer. On the highways lead- 
ing to the development, there are modest 
arrow markers announcing “Swan Acres- 
Dedicated to Modern Designed Homes” 
and “Swan Acres — Cooperative Lawn 
Mowing and Snow Removal.” 

There are 35 Swan Acres, containing 33 
building sites as well as the communal 
park which is an acre-and-a-half of wooded 
land with a tennis court. Smallest building 
site is 25,000 sq. ft.. with a frontage of 
125 ft., 200 ft. deep. Price per lot, no mat- 
ter whether large or small: $2,500. The 
company has also considered selling half- 
lots, for $1,500. Several buyers have pur- 
chased a lot-and-a-half or two lots. 

Roadways are 40 ft. wide, with a road 
surface of asphalt 28 ft. wide. To maintain 
as much country atmosphere as possible, 
sidewalks are not permitted. There is also 
a regulation that each home builder put 
in an adequate driveway and service circle 
so that street parking will be eliminated. 


The Houses. Pople’s biggest talking-point 
about his houses, aside from their being 
Modern in design, is that they are fire-safe. 
His circulars dwell on this quality of the 
modern, new building materials used. 
Which leads to the question of how Modern 


MONEY 


his houses are. Pople has used flat roofs, 
built-in garages, flat surfaces, angles, 
masses, profusion of decks, glass brick, and 
other such appurtenances of what is 
labeled Modern. But the Modern of 
Pople’s houses is chiefly an external fact 
The floor plans are inclined to adhere faith 
fully to preconceived notions as to what 
relationship rooms should have with each 
other. The front door gives into a hall 
which separates the living room from the 
dining room and kitchen. Whether this 
adherence to the usual Colonial plan was 
done deliberately so that potential buyers 
would find a familiar ring inside their 
functional shell is unimportant: the sig- 
nificance is that strictly speaking these 
houses have Modern shells enclosing con 
ventional plans. 

The four houses completed cost from 
$12,000 to $22,500, ranged from 50 cents 
to 60 cents per cu. ft. The fifth house, 
which was a McCall's House of the Month, 
was, like the others, built on contract, re- 
mained a model house for some weeks 
after completion. Plans last month were 
completed for six additional houses, with 
construction ready to start on three. Pople 
expects to have sold the plat out by the 
end of next vear, thereby completing the 
first Modern subdivision in the U.S. 
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MBA’s 24'™ CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND, OCT. 13-15 





Four 
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Toastmaster for the Board of Governors’ annual banquet (shrimp cocktail. filet Ultra-conservatives had a leader when L. A, 
mignon, ice cream), was huge. booming O. O. Kreuger (center), amateur of in- McLean (left) presided, lambasted the New 
spirational poetry. Charles A. Mullenix (left) was official Cleveland host. Right, Deal. Conservatives had theirs last year: 
E. E. Murrey, 1928-1929 president. Governors’ fun was a songstress (right). amiable President Collins. 








part 
Ee ban| 
A booklet stamped by all twenty-four of care 
the Convention’s exhibitors made mort 
bankers eligible for a $300 lottery. Cle 
thei 
Official welcome came from Cleve- Chief attraction in speakers wasFCA’s Gov 
land’s Mayor Harold H. Burton. Governor William I. Myers who T 
whe warmed financial hearts by gave a mild lecture on the evils of (une 
likening city administration to big conservatism in bad times, of bold- mad 
business administration. ness in good, trad 
ties 
C 
HO} 
Coll 
entr 
and 
pow 
mos 
Go\ 
dim 
inch 
trio 
roul 
1937 
Truckin’ for Stags (left) was followed tion 
by wit from Cleveland’s Judge Carl L. Oldest living member and maker of more farm mortgag® L.A 
Friebolin at the annual Stag dinner than any other man alive is mellow, white-haired E. H. no f 

for all of MBA. Lougee of Council Bluffs, lowa. 

{ll pictures by James Carter 
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Four big guns in MBA affairs are 1936-37 President Collins, 1934-35 President Owen M. 
Murray. 1937-38 President-Elect A. D. Fraser, and Executive Secretary George H. Patterson. 


Below. the same group plus Director of Exhibits L. J. Efferth (light coat). 


THE Mortgage Bankers Association is the 
most conservative business association in the 
U.S. today. Its 481 members control ten billion 
dollars of mortgage money, and are for the most 





part the chief mortgage officers of life insurance and trust companies, savings 
banks, and plain mortgage businesses. About 85 per cent of the funds in their 
care are invested in non-residential urban properties, about 15 per cent in farm 
mortgages. Last month MBA Members at the 24th annual convention in 
Cleveland testified that their business was once again on the upgrade, that 
their only serious problem was the easy mortgage credit policy of the 
Government. 

The Government has long been the MBA’s chief problem. Back in 1925 
(under the leadership of E. E. Murrey, pictured on the right) its members 
made an about-face in business when Government encroachment in their 
traditional field of farm mortgages drove them overnight into urban proper- 
ties for their investments. 

Currently, they are most worried about the FHA, threats of reductions in 
HOLC interest rates, pians for a Federal Mortgage Discount Bank. President 
Collins told the convention: “It must ... be our duty to educate those who are 
entrusted with the lending of trustee money .. . not to be drawn into untried 
and questionable fields.” But the Resolutions Committee, skeptical of MBA’s 
power to influence the New Deal, offered no motions to the convention. 

The 24th convention, at the Hotel Cleveland, was the best attended and 
most elaborate on record. Thirty-four out of the 36 members of the Board of 
Governors attended their annual honorary banquet, tendered this year by 
dimpled, energetic Convention Chairman Charles Mullenix. Entertainment 
included a style show for the wives, a harpist for the Board of Governors, a 
trio of night club acts for the Stag dinner. Noteworthy innovation were the 
round-table lunches of the Mortgage Appraisal Clinic. Elected president for 
1937 ‘5 was Cleveland’s A. D. Fraser, 25 years a mortgage lender. His concep- 
tion of MBA policy lies between the ultra-conservatism of 1936 President 
L. A. \IeLean and the Landon liberalism of 1937 President Collins, will occasion 
no hroworks. For more MBA notes, see page 2. 
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Finance Committee Chairman 
Irvin Jacobs is a prime 
mover in MBA affairs. 





Past President E. FE. Murrey 
has served the longest stretch 
on the Board of Governors. 





Philadelphia's famed First 
Mortgage Corp. has W. A. 
Clarke on the Board of 


Covernors. 





Suave Claude Campbell, Board 


member from Toledo, is 


current spokesman for the 


ultra-conservatives. 
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THE ANATOMY OF APPRAISAL 


reexamined for residential construction. An above-average 


system whose virtues are simplicity and adaptability. 


Tue problem of appraising a house is one 
of the most intriguing in realty, and one 
which apparently can be solved in an un- 
limited number of ways. Herewith Tue 
ForuM presents an appraisal system, based 
on a standardized house, which it considers 
of unusual merit because of the great nuin- 
ber of variations made possible by the 
breakdowns in the basic figures. It was 
evolved in the office of New York’s Ad- 
juster Prentiss B. Reed by Paul I. Thomas, 
a civil engineer with considerable practical 
experience in field appraisal work. The 
Thomas method involves the use of a 
standardized structure of known value 
from which individual variations are noted 
and computed. Needless to say, this meth- 
od, like any other approach, does not of 
itself solve the problem of appraisal; it 
simply reduces the margin of error within 
which the appraiser must work. 

This system is based on a hypothetical 
dwelling which represents the norm of ap- 
praisal value. In the table (right) the cost 
of this dwelling is computed first to show 
the effect of various types of construction 
and material on the cost; second, to show 
the effect of increasing the size of the 
house. In this way the appraiser has at his 
command the cost factor of an extremely 
wide range of house types. A noteworthy 
feature of the chart computations is the 
separation of the basement factor from 
that of the rest of the house, a separation 


EXAMPLE NO. | 


Small one-story dwelling 
Main volume—6,000 ft. 
Basement volume—+4,000 {t. 


Base—frame $ 794 
Roof—wood shingles (double for 
one story) 120 
Exterior walls—clapboards (good) 248 
Interior walls—white plaster 393 
Painting—interior, good 140 
Painting—exterior, good 131 
Flooring—oak te 180 
Trim—average pine ad 264 
Electric—good 92 
Heating—equal to hot air 180 
Plumbing—good 459 
Basement—equal to 12 in.concrete block —541 
$3,542 
Rear porch (approximately) 200 
Front porch and walk 75 
Insulation and weatherstripping 125 
Shutters 50 
Fireplace and mantel 120 
$4.112 
Architect’s fee—6% ........... 247 
$4.359 


446 


which makes the cubic content total much 
more valid as a cost factor than would any 
single over-all figure. In the Thomas table 
the cubic content of the basement is given 
a lower cost factor than the rest of the 
building, one consonant with its lower con- 
struction cost. Main body volume is deter- 
mined by obtaining the floor area, and 
multiplying by the height from the under 
side of the first floor beams to the highest 
finished ceiling. If 10 ft. is assumed, it will 
be sufficiently accurate for the average 
home. Basement volume is determined by 
multiplying the floor area by the height of 
the cellar in the clear, allowing 6 in. for the 
cellar floor. This height is normally 8 ft. 
and may be assumed as such for the aver- 
age home. 

In using the table for roofing, with one- 
story buildings, multiply the roofing cost 
by two. With one-and-a-half story build- 
ings, multiply the roofing cost by one-and- 
one-half. In two-story buildings, use the 
roofing cost shown. 

The Thomas table was drawn up on 
values computed in the New York market 
in July, 1937. A series of eighteen index 
numbers which use New York as the 100 
base makes it possible to extend the use of 
the chart to the other leading cities 
throughout the country. This method, 
however, has the disadvantage of being 
arbitrary and requiring frequent readjust- 
ments to fit regional cost variations. More 












COMPARATIVE CONSTRUCTION COosTS 
July, 1937 
New York 100 Los Angeles 90 


| 


Atlanta 84 Milwaukee 100 
Baltimore 89 Minneapolis 95 
Boston 96 New Orleans 90 


Philadelphia 90 
Pittsburgh 95 
St. Louis 98 
San Francisco 95 
Seattle 95 


Chicago 105 
Cincinnati 94 
Cleveland 100 
Dallas 90 
Denver 95 
Detroit 85 





TWO EXAMPLES on the left and 
right show the Thomas table in 
operation. Note in Example 1 that 
the factors in the main body of the 
house fall along the line opposite 
the 6,000 ft. column, whereas the 
basement factor is found two col- 
umns above in the 4,000 ft. column. 
For a more precise definition of 
the specifications used, see column 
three of the text. Immediately 
above, comparative cost indices for 
19 cities. 
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satisfactory is a second method of rex ‘just. 
ment suggested by the originator «{ the 
table. Pick out a house in your own home 
town of which you know the cost; fi) this 
house by its specifications and constr) ictioy 
standards into the chart; the difference be. 
tween its actual construction cost (say. 
$5,000) and the cost for this type of house 
as shown in the chart (say, $6,000) wil] 
provide the differential factor (in this case 
5) between your town and New York. 
Thus in this particular case, all costs as 
shown in the chart should be reduced by 
one-sixth to give the correct evaluation in 
your own town. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


All costs on the chart are based on the 
specifications which follow. These costs 
are estimated on the basis of an average 
wage of one dollar per hour for skilled me- 
chanics and fifty to seventy-five cents per 
hour for helpers and common laborers. 
The figures also include the customary 
1244 per cent for profit, insurance and 
overhead. 

All materials are to be new, of good 
quality, and in the sizes stated. 

Work to be completed in a thorough. 
workmanlike manner by competent me- 
chanics. 

Scaffolding, survey, permits, and safe- 
guards to be provided by the contractor. 

Excavating and sewer tapping are not 
included in the cost of the basement. 


BASE 
The base is the skeleton of the building 
and is divided into the three common 
types: 
Wood frame base: 2 x 4 in. studs, 2 x 10 
in. floor beams, 2 x 2 in. bridging, and 
(Continued on page 54) 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Large frame dwelling; two-story 
Main volume—40,000 ft. 
Basement volume—10,000 ft. 








Base—frame Oe ..8 3,197 
Roof—wood shingles eae oe eee 400 
Exterior walls—good siding.......... 638 
Interior walls—white plaster.......... 2,145 
Interior paint—good ................. 770 
Exterior paint—good be 338 
Flooring—oak Maka 9.4) eee 1,200 
Trim—average pine ............. 1,760 
Electric—good .................... 616 
Heating—steara Faas aaa ..... 2,000 
Plumbing—good : 3 keane 2,674 
Basement—12 in. concrete coe 
$17,326 

Two fireplaces, seven mantels 500 
Insulation ..... ee ies 400 
Porches and flagstone.......... 500 
$18,726 

Architect’s fee—6% 5 1,194 
$19,850 

FORUM 





AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


level off. Small house costs reach a more stable plateau as Building 
constricts with the autumn months. 


Tue residential building market began, 
last month, to feel the stricture of fall 
and the «pproaching winter. This ten- 
dency was mirrored directly in the month- 
ly small house cost index of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, where prices in 
general tapered up or down to a more 
stable plateau. Thus, in June Chicago's 
small house was priced at a theoretical 
$7,260 for the highest absolute price ever 
recorded by the FHLBB, and Salisbury, 
N. C.’s home at $4,746 was the cheapest 
on which bids had ever been returned. 
However, by last month the price of the 
house in Chicago had gone off to $7,178, 


while for Salisbury it had risen to $4,855. 

Mest notable fact about the bids re- 
turned from the Boston, Winston-Salem, 
Chicago, and Topeka districts was that 
in nineteen out of the 26 cities reporting 
prices had either decreased or remained at 
substantially the same level. 

Gloomiest reports were from the Topeka 
district, where costs shuttled away up in 
Denver, and showed substantial increases 
in both Omaha and Oklahoma City. 

On the other hand, in Portland, Me. 
and Roanoke, Va. the price dropped more 
than $100 for the standard base house. 
From an overall standpoint, throughout 

















the Boston and the Winston-Salem district 
price changes were slight. 

Below are shown the cost data from the 
26 cities reporting for September, together 
with similar data for the past six quarters, 
Another 44 cities report in the intervening 
months. Similarly collected data are given 
on the cubic foot costs. Beside the table 
below is detailed a specific description of 
the standard house upon which each 
month bids have been asked and made. 
The value of such a computation lies, 
quite obviously, in the relative trends re- 
vealed rather than in the absolute values 
quoted. 











The House on Which Costs Are Reported is Pee eetRicte atates Fin  SUBIC-FOOT 
a detached 6-room house of 24,000 cubic cities cosT TOTAL BUILDING COST 
feet volume. Living room, dining room, Sey" i580 1937 1937 W937 1936 936 1936 1936 1935 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; 3 
bedrooms and bath on second floor. Ex- NO. 1—BOSTON: 
Tr] is wide-hoas 2 ae < a CONNECTICUT 
terior is wide-board siding with brick and HARTFORD $0265 $0.233 $6 355 $6,365 $6,131 $5,768 $5,589 $5,657 $5 
stucco as features of design. Best quality net HAVEN 24 228 5.933 5.933 5,753 5636 5.468 5(544 5 
materials and workmanship are used. nee 241.219 5,792 5,916 5,252 5,252 5,245 5,132 5 
The house is not completed ready for BOSTON . 275.245 6,596 6,487 6,275 5,781 5876 5,773 5 
occupancy. It includes all fundamental naw nation haa, os! were 
structural elements, an attached I-car — gyope \Stanbee = 1 SRS SAN SSS 5 Ie 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished —- 247.232 5,933 5,932 5,768 5,633 5,577 5,496 5,531 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- RUTLAND 238.221 5.714 5,710 5,696 5,305 5,305 5,329 5,329 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and yg, 4 WINSTON-SALEM: 
complete insulation. It does not include ALABAMA 7 - . 
one » 6 BIRMINGHAM 254 211 6,089 6,077 .... ; 5,073 5,013 5 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish _ pist. oF coL. 
. . 5 a . . WASHINGTON 262 215 6,286 6234 5,906 5,569 5150 4,973 4,918 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- — rioripa 
is . 595 7 7 é SO 5 42 524 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, "WMP ay seacy «33? 388—=—««BURSCBTIE. B19 SMD SGD Samm 5a 
oreens @ > strippi | , GEORGIA 
Pr a weather stripping, nor window ATLANTA 236 204 5653 5,410 5,228 5,150 4,897 4,889 4,854 
shades, MARYLAND 
shades ; ; = BALTIMORE 229 204 5495 5402 5,388 5401 4899 4909 4427 
eported costs include, In addition to UMBERLAND 23] 228 ) J 5,65 3,49 5, 5,42 5 
Reported t lud ldit t c as L ? 22 5696 5.711 5.659 5.491 5.4.2 5,424 
: : NORTH CAROLINA 
material and labor costs, compensation ASHEVILLE 7: 4968 472 4763 4778 
; , 23% 2 5656 5'580 5,443 5.197 5,143 5,060 5/070 
insurance, an allowance for contractor’s Sanaa — 4'855 2-902 , a 
rerhe; ans ati aterials SOUTH CAROLINA 
overhead and nie ern of materials, COLUMBIA 205 196 4932 4886 4674 4804 4697 4712 4,634 
s 10 per ce ilder’s it. VIRGINIA 
plus 10 per cent for ruilder s profit a a ae 5,203 5,248 5207 4870 5,026 5,026 4,964 
Reported costs do not include the cost ROANOKE 218 198 5/228 5.39! 5.331 5,014 4,760 4/843 4/544 4,491 
. rr eee 
of land nor of surveying the land, the yg, 1—¢HICAGO: 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing ILLINOIS h te Sheetal 
° . CHICAGO 299 28) 7,178 7,260 081 6825 6,745 6639 66 
walks and driveways; they do not include PEORIA 282 (264 6760 6833 6 589 6312 6 331 6,420 6.2 
ae 1 a: . 269 6,980 6 625 6.45 4 : 
architect’s fee, cost of building permit, waar an ow Se en See 
nanci . a ee MILWAUKEE 285 243 6,840 6780 6701 6081 5,838 5540 5,38 os: 
financing charges, nor sales costs. OSHKOSH sae 936 5872 5760 5576 5555 5658 %612 55 5 
a ————————————————~S— 


In figuring costs, current prices on the 


NO. (0—TOPEKA: 


same building materials list are obtained go opano ; : 7 | ela: : 

every three months from the same dealers, ow 283.256 6,786 6,606 6250 6,105 6,133 6047 6 

and current wage rates are obtained from WICHITA 5927 5,794 5,290 5,192 5,164 5,164 

NEBRASKA 

the same reputable contractors and op- OMAHA 255.233 6,116 5,969 6,008 5601 5,578 5,582 5,58 
ative builders OKLAHOMA ‘ 2 . 

erative builders. OKLAHOMA CITY 243.22 838 5,823 5,816 5,486 5,449 5,561 5 
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Building’s Basic 
Materials are: 


1. Steel 
2. Copper 
3. Lumber 
4. Brick 


5. Cement 


BUILDING MATERIAL COSTS A 


== ALL BUILDING 
MATERIALS 
~--~ PAINT 
STRUCT STEEL 
-~-CEMENT 
~--BRICK &TILE 
~~ -LUMBER 
— PLUMBINGENEAT 
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MATERIAL REVIEW: 


Bird’s-eye summary of five 


basic building products. 


Beerssine last spring, the cost of build- 
ing a house began to rise. By summer it 
had risen to the point where the American 
pocketbook began to feel the stretch. Then 
building fell off, off to the extent that last 
month construction ran some 10 per cent 
behind September of 1936. 

Behind this slowing down of building 
activity lay, of course, the rising wage of 
building labor (Arcu. Forum, August, 
p. 144). Behind it lay, also, the steady 
upward trend of building material prices. 
Within the past year the aggregate cost 
of building materials has risen over 10 
per cent. And topping it off was the new 
standard the home buyer demands. 

To explore the cost structure, THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum set out, in June, 
to explore the industries which produce 
the king-pin building materials, and to 
reach a factual basis for determining their 
cost and why they were likely to cost 
more. Since that time, lumber, steel, cop- 
per, cement, brick, have been examined. 
With this issue Tue Forum concludes the 
series for 1937 by surveying the build- 
ing material situation as a whole. 

The rise in building costs was _pre- 
mature, and is now largely spent. A look 
at the chief underlying causes in the rise 
of prices indicates that further immediate 
advances are unlikely. 


Labor. The prematurity of the rise in 
building material costs can be traced, first 
and foremost, to Labor. The importance 
of labor in the final cost of building ma- 
terials was indicated last year by Dow- 
Jones’ Handbook of Labor Factor Invest- 
ments, which puts the ratio of labor to 
the value of the finished product at more 
tha “0 per cent in every case. That this 
factor in the finished price was subject 
duriog the year to severe fluctuations can 
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BUILDING 


not be denied by those who are in any de- 
gree acquainted with the powerful surge 
of the CIO’s organizational drive, and its 
consequent effect on the AFL’s spurt for 
organization. Most spectacular evidence in 
support of this fact is the price change of 
structural steel last March: month after 
wage raises of $130,000,000 were an- 
nounced, the price of structural shapes 
was upped from $2.05 to $2.25 (ArRcH. 
Forum, June, p. 64). 

But on this score the cause for increase 
is finished. The contracts have been signed 
granting wage increases, and it can be 
stated with a fair degree of certainty that 
building materials will suffer no more 
sharp price increases by reason of any 
increase in the cost of labor. 


Transportation. Railroad freight rates have 
played small part in the rise of building 
materials costs. In point of fact, in addi- 
tion to the removal by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the surcharge 
which had added more than 3 per cent to 
depression freight rates, further reductions 
totaling some 5 per cent were sanctioned 
by the ICC at the insistence of the large 
producers dickering for recovery rates. 
Water rates, however, were a definite 
factor in prices. While West Coast ship- 
ping was tied up by the longshoremen’s 
strike, West Coast lumber prices rose by 
as much as 30 per cent for certain grades. 
Similarly, labor’s invasion of the barge- 
men’s realm in the Hudson Valley area 
effected a local increase from $11 to $12 
per 1,000 brick in January. Again in July 
the same factor played a big part in 
raising the ante another dollar, thereby 
fulfilling Tue Fcaum’s prediction that 





Rising construction costs are hard to 
explain to the prospective home buyer 
who sees $1,000 added on to last year’s 
$5,000 house. Smart merchandising calls 
for an explanation packed with facts. To 
the architect and the builder Tue Forum 
presents herewith a summary of its pre- 
vious examination of five of Building's 
basic materials. 


MONEY 


brick prices had not yet felt the full force 
of their labor situation (Arcn. Forum, 
July, p. 71). 

Again, however, it seems likely that 
water rates have been stabilized, inasmuch 
as the big concessions to their employes 
have already been made by volume 
shippers. 

Currently, the only cloud on the trans 
portation horizon is the petition which 
railroad executives are currently pushing 
before the attention of the ICC which, 
if passed, would serve to push the cost 
of shipping by rail some 10 per cent. 


imports. Shipments of building materials 
to the U.S. have the general tendency to 
upset domestic seaboard price structures 
notably in the cement and glass indus 
tries. The effect is one of price depression, 
since foreign labor is cheaper and trans 
portation rates are astoundingly low. Thus, 
cement is used as ballast on shipboard to 
the U.S., while glass can be shipped from 
Belgium, our second largest importer of 
that material, for 28 cents per 100 Ibs. 
cheaper than it can be shipped to New 
York from the Pittsburgh area whence 
comes 70 per cent of the domestic glass 
supply. 

Manufacturers, especially of glass, last 
month were thinking very soberly, as the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, in keeping with 
Cordell Hull's reciprocity program, began 
negotiations with Czechoslovakia, No. 1 
glass importer, to lower present tariffs. 
Should these negotiations proceed smooth 
ly to an eventual lowering of rates, im 
port competition can take its place to 
gether with labor and transportation as 
an important factor in the determination 
of prices. 


Raw Materials. Increases in the price of 
raw materials have been brought about 
by the same general forces that have 
affected building material prices: labor 
and transportation. However, such changes 
in raw materials are not impressive, since 
their role in the overall cost of the finished 
product is so slight. Significant aspect of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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RENTS CONTINUE TO CLIMB 


as building volume slides off with autumn; 


foreclosures hit recovery low. 


Tue most significant event of the month 
that can be deduced from the charts below 
is that rents continued their steady march 
upward, Another happy fact is that fore- 
closures dropped to the lowest point since 
the recovery period began. 

The less distressed property on the mar- 
ket, the higher the occupancy rate. The 
higher the occupancy rate, the higher the 
The higher the rents, the greater 
the building volume. This elementary eco- 
nomic sequence, which was restated in 
Tue ArcuirecturaAL Forum two months 
(Sept., p. 227), can be observed in 
these charts, should serve to brighten the 
days of builders and bankers alike. 


rents. 


ago 


The mysterious and severe slump on 
the New York Stock and Curb Exchanges, 
which has been in defiance of most pre- 
dictions and the usual autumn tendency, 
continued last month (see below, right). 
Chase National’s Winthrop W. Aldrich 
blamed Federal intervention for impairing 
the efficiency of the stock market ma- 
chinery. This view was, however, bar- 
gaining without what many reputable 
economists have maintained for the last 
few years: namely, that the country is in 
for a secondary recession which is a normal 
phenomenon of the recovery period, and 
of which the present market slump is a 
prime symbol. 
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A bout ten years ago were 
laid the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Floors in the Ford 
Administration Building 
at Dearborn, Michigan. 


Today, their smooth, 
beautiful surfaces are still 
fresh and “new” — un- 
dimmed by the passage 
of time and the tread of 
hundreds of thousands 
of feet. 


Goodyear Rubber Floor- 
ing has earned favor with 
architects because it lends 
itself so admirably to 
architectural treatment: it 
has won preference with 
their clients because it 
“wears so well.” 


This handsome, quiet, re- 
silient flooring comes in 
two styles — sheet and tile 
—and in three thicknesses 
— 18”, 3/16” and 1 4” 
gauges — with a complete 
line of border strips, door 
saddles, wainscot caps 
and corners, stair treads 
and risers, plinths and 
beadings. 


For full information write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio — 
or Los Angeles, California. 


* 


Throughout the Ford Administration 
Building at Dearborn, Michigan, 
140,000 square feet of Goodyear Rubber 
Flooring add enduring beauty to im- 
maculate freshness. Here is a photo of 
the Social Hall— Architect, Albert Kahn. 


See Sweet's 1937 Archi- 
tectural Catalog for 
complete specifications 
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GULF BUILDING Rs ¢ 
HOUSTON, TEXAS tt t} 
Architect tf . . 
Alfred C. Finn ¢ Wp 
caawancnees 1 for STRAIGHT LINE 
Kenneth Franzheim "4. t 
ie oy Menem re ‘ gy 
Consulting Engineer: . : 
tris |” COMFORT 
Heating Contractor: ? 
C. Wallace ie 
a —————— 
,? I 
, ? 
ri 
,? 


@ @ @ MEETS THE CHANGING CONDITIONS OF WEATHER BY CONTINUOUSLY CIRCULATING STEAM AT 
TEMPERATURES CORRESPONDING TO THE VARIABLE RANGE OF PRESSURES ABOVE AND BELOW ATMOSPHERE 


HEATING 


UnHAM Prior to 1927 winter temperatures 
aah could only be partially met with ‘‘pres- 
Dilfer sure’ steam. The resultant overheating 
HEATING not evident during base-temperature 
weather was most obvious during the 
major part of the heating season when 
weather was 30 to 40 degrees above the 
base-temperature. 

DUNHAM SUB-ATMOSPHERIC STEAM 
HEATING rendered such systems obsolete. 
Through it, either manually or automati- 
cally, it is possible to circulate over a 
range of more than 75 degrees, steam 
no higher or lower in temperature than 
required to maintain desired room tem- 
perature. Thus, without window cooling, 
without added appliances, without radi- 
ator valve manipulation, it is common- 
place to provide straight line comfort 
regardless of weather vagaries. Natu- 
rally the production of ‘‘cool’’ steam is 
less costly. 

The brochure “Cool Steam” is an in- 
teresting examination of Possibilities of 
Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating. May 
we send it to you? 









Consult the Architect for good design and the 
Consulting Engineer for mechanical equipment. 
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raw materials in the general picture ;, 
that occasionally demands from source 
outside the building industry briny about 
a shortage. Thus, a war scare mace scrap 
steel scarce; glass cullet, a necessary basic 
material in the fusion and melting of 
glass, doubled in price when non-building 
divisions of the glass industry—such as 
the automotive industry—expanded their 
demands; copper, with a past policy of 
production for under-consumption, _ js 
boosted in price 10 per cent in a single day 
by war talk. As predicted, however, ip 
Tue Forum (July, p. 71), increased cop- 
/per overproduction which followed hard 
after July’s war scare, forced the market 
price to drop off more than one cent per 
pound. 


Overhead. Increased demand means in- 
creased production means decreased over- 
head. This equation is a paradoxical fea- 
ture in the trend for price stabilization. 
For an example of how important over- 
head is in some industries, a look at the 
‘cement industry is instructive: overhead 
‘can be reduced by 50 per cent if demand 
| rises far enough. But at the same time the 
factors of supply and demand will boost 
| prices up as sales increase. Thus, in the 
| glass industry, overhead expenses dropped 
| 45 per cent when production rose from the 
'depression low of 25 per cent of capacity 
to the current level of around 70 per cent, 
but prices rose with the increasing demand 
of near-boom construction. 

As slackened demand with the fall 
months hit the building market, some 
building material prices were forced back 
The Department of Labor price index 
dropped from a May high of 97.2 to 963 
in August. Lumber, which reflects very 
sharply the demands of the market, has 
shown a 5 per cent fall in price from 
last summer’s eleven-year high. In New 
York City, building material price indices 
have dropped far off the January figures. 
Here the drop in material prices has been 
led by plaster, which has gone off from 
$18.50 to $16.50 per ton. 





| 


Summary. Labor has, prematurely for the 


cycle, made its chief advances. It can 
therefore be counted on to be of slight 
significance in any further rises. No in- 
crease in rail rates is presently anticipated. 
The import tariffs are being lowered. The 
Federal Trade Commission is currently 
examining several basic industries on the 
allegations of unfair distribution and price 
fixing respectively. Slackened demand for 
building has led to production ahead of 
demand in certain industries. Therefore, 
the rise in building material prices which 
will probably come about next spring 5 
the result of the increased demand for 
houses will in all probability be nowhere 
nearly so sharp nor so severe as the rise 
which the industry has witnessed during 
the past year. 
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Apartment building at 7110 Middleton Place, 


ERMANENT silence. Continued low 

maintenance cost. The first quality 
satisfies your tenants, the second profits 
you. And Servel Electrolux, the gas re- 
frigerator, is the only refrigerator that 
can give you both. For it is the only auto- 
matie refrigerator that has no moving 
parts in its freezing system. Nothing to 
make noise, nothing to wear or require 
costly upkeep—now or years from now. 

CHOSEN BY EXPERIENCED BUILDERS 

That’s why Servel Electrolux is today’s 
refrigerator choice of owners and builders 
the country over. Experience of eight . 
nine... ten years or more with the gas 
refrigerator has shown them that Servel 
Electrolux’ different freezing principle 
provides the utmost in refrigerator per- 
formance. 
This is supported by the following let- 


Huntington Park, California, constructed by Mr. R. E. 





SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


OFFERS ‘MOST SATISFACTORY ANO 
ECONOMICAL REFRIGERATION OBTAINABLE” & 


SAYS MR. R. E. PAYNE, CALIFORNIA BUILDER 


ter from Mr. R. E. Payne, of Inglewood, 
California. Mr. Payne writes: 

“In all my years as a builder I don’t 
believe I’ve ever been more sold on any 
equipment I’ve used than I am on Servel 
Electrolux. I have become fully convinced 
that it offers the most satisfactory and 
economical refrigeration obtainable 
today.”’ 

TWO IMPORTANT BENEFITS 


Servel Electrolux gives your tenants noise- 
free operation at all times... 
gives you freedom from costly 
repairs. 

Certainly, it will pay you to 
see the new Servel Electrolux 
models today at the showroom 
of your local gas company. Servel, 
Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales 
Division, Evansville, Indiana. 








Payne 











































































aaa BUILDERS. SPECIFY SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


THE GAS REFRIGERATOR 
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WILLIAMSBURG HOUSES, New York City 


Williamsburg Project Associated Architects 
R. H. Shreve, Chief Architect 

Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc., Builders 

Storm Flooring Co., Flooring Contractors 


PROBLEM: 


To select a floor finish for 1,992 
apartments that would be service- 
able, practical, beautiful, economical. 


Williamsburg Houses represent the 
largest government housing project 
yet attempted—1,992 apartments with 
a total wood floor area of 695,000 
square feet. The floor finish chosen 
had to equal or excel government 
specifications, had to be easily and 
quickly applied for completion on 
schedule, and had to be permanent 
for low maintenance costs. 


ANSWER: 


MINWAX2 


FLAT FINISH 


... was selected for the Williamsburg 
project because it more than satisfied 
the requirements on every point. The 
contractor is completing his floor fin- 
ishing on schedule, and with very 
satisfactory results. 





Minwax Flat Finish has been recom- 
mended by leading architects for 
more than 20 years. It is a penetra- 
tive stain and wax complete in one 
product that produces beautiful, last- 
ing effects. Floors finished with 
Vinwax never require rescraping! 
Minwax is equally effective, too, for 
trim and paneling. 


SEND FOR DETAILS 
Write us for details and spec. of 
the floor finishing for Williams- 
burg Houses. You will find it in- 


teresting. For quick Minwax in- 
formation, consult your Sweet's. 


MINWAX €O., inc. 


Dept. AF11 


11 West 42nd St., New York 


In Canada: 


The Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., 
110 MeGill St., Montreal 
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| THE A.1.A. REPORTS 


women responsible for buying 
82 out of 100 houses. 


Tere are a handful more than 3,000 
members, fellows, and officers in the 
American Institute of Architects. Last 
month the Ruberoid Co., manufacturers of 
building materials, published the results 
of a survey covering this influential group, 
contributing information about 
housing which was none the less valuable 
because it covered only that segment 
which is architect-designed. 

Most newsworthy answer was to the 
question: “What factor most strongly in- 
fluenced men and women in their con- 
sideration of materials for roof and out- 
side walls?” Whether cynically or realis- 
tically, the architects answered that 
women were most often guided by ap- 
pearance, next by first cost (see p. 370). 
Men were guided primarily by first cost, 
next by upkeep cost. The tabulation: 


some 


Men 
Percentage of 


No.of Votes Total Votes 


First Cost 239 21.4% 
Upkeep Cost 235 21.1% 
Fire Protection 181 16.2% 
Appearance 178 16.1% 
Long Life 173 15.5% 
Insulation 108 9.7% 

Total votes 1,114 100.0% 

WoMEN 


Percentage of 


No.of Votes Total Votes 


Appearance 356 35.1% 
First Cost 204 20.1% 
Insulation 136 13.4% 
Upkeep Cost 109 10.8% 
Fire Protection 114 11.3% 
Long Life 94 9.3% 

1,013 100.0% 


Further, 82 per cent of the responding 
architects maintained that women were 
most frequently responsible for the selec- 
tion of the type of house to be built. 

To the embarrassing question: “Approx- 
imately what percentage of your clients 
engage your services for limited service 
(plans and specifications only), complete 
service (including supervision of construc- 
tion) ?”, 84 per cent of the reporting archi- 
tects indicated that they were being asked 
for complete service. Eighty-five per cent 
maintained that there was an increasing 
tendency on the part of builders active in 
the $7,500-$15,000 field to engage full 
architectural services. 

Respondents included 14 per cent of 
those questioned, a high return for such a 


(Continued on page 54) 
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have had their day! 





NO PLASTER 
CRACKS WITH 


»/ 2 
WALL-TEX AY) & 


‘Tae usually have practical reasons 
behind them. One practical reason for 
the growing use of wall canvas is its strue- 
tural strength which preserves decorative 
beauty . . . and builds confidence for 
architects. 


The structural strength of Wall-Tex is a 
plus feature that prevents plaster crack 
destruction of wall beauty and saves the 
cost of expensive repairs. Another plus 
feature of Wall-Tex is its honest wash- 
ability—no harm from soap and water. 
Clean, fresh walls, season after season, with- 
out redecorating! 


Wall-Tex is as versatile as today’s modern 
decorative treatments. Use Wall-Tex Lining 
Cloth or Stiffened Canvas for their structural 
strength and as a foundation for modern 
painted or tinted effects. In the decorated 
patterns, there’s a wide choice for every 
type of treatment—from service rooms to 
formal rooms—in every type of building. 
And every Wall-Tex pattern provides 
double protection to beauty thru its strue- 
tural strength and honest washability. 


For Actual Samples 
See Sweet’s 







pages with swatches 
and complete technical data 
for architects’ use—in 1937 
17/58. For addi- 


swatches 


Two 


Sweet's 
tional 
and information, 


write us. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
Dept. AFii1, Columbus, Ohio 


WALL-TEX 


DECORATIVE WALL CANVAS 
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WHY THE NAME 
“PITTCO” MEANS 


feller Hite (jrorii 


‘. has always been the policy 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company to develop and manu 
facture paint and glass products 
as exactly suited to the require 
ments of the architect as possible 
For this reason, we welcome sug 
gestions from architects as to how 
we may make our products and 
our service even more valuable 
to them. And conversely, we are 
always glad to do everything 
within our power to aid the arch- 
itect in matters relating to the 
use of glass and paint. 


A complete line of Pittsburgh Products 
of the following types is available through 
our numerous branches in leading cities: 


















PITTSBURGH GLASS 
PRODUCTS 


Polished Plate Glass 
Pennvernon Window Glass 
Carrara Structural Glass 
Ornamental Glass 
Pittsburgh Mirrors 






at aes 


sae THIS PITTCO FRONT #nScranton, Pa., was designed 
by Architects Coon and Rutledge and installed by Breig 
Brothers, Contractors. It illustrates the importance of 
quality products, designed to be used together, and prop- 
erly installed. 


Sun-Proof Paint 
Wallhide Paint 
Waterspar Enamel 
Waterspar Varnish 
Florhide Enamel 


PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


HERE are three reasons. (1) Because properly. Thus the word “Pittco” symbol- 
“Pittco” means store front products of _ izes the triple combination of quality prod- 
tested quality. (2) Because “Pittco” stands ucts, designed to be used together, and 
for a complete line of products specifically properly installed. Specify Pittco Store 
designed to be used together, and therefore Front Products on your store front jobs to 
better able to create harmonious, unified insure better fronts. And send the coupon 


; See Sweet's for complete specifications 
fronts. (3) B “ »” . 
) Because the word “Pittco for our helpful book of facts, figures and and for addresses of Pittsburgh Plate 


represents the most complete knowledge photographs of Pittco installations. 


of proper installation methods available, 
reflected in the fact that the Pittsburgh Plate | I O gocococccocecccsccosesoccccososooscooosccocsoson, 
: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, : 


Glass Company branches. 


Glass Company maintains special crews of 
skilled workmen throughout the country, 
+ . . . z ? e 

carefully trained to install Pittco Fronts glass... metal... paint 


Dor. PITTSBURGH, 777 ¢, : 
[| COMA PLATE GLASS COMPANY 7” FO sansa cnn ewer s MUNN 0+ nosed 


T O R E F R O N T S +2201 Grant Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your : 
new book entitled “Producing Bigger Profits : 
with Pittco Store Fronts.” : 
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(Continued from page 52) 


questionnaire. They represented 41 States, 
168 communities. Therefore answers to the 
last question, dealing with dollar volume 
of residential building, could not be re- 
garded as an accurate forecast but merely 
as indicating a trend. The average predic- 
tion of all reporting architects as to the 
dollar volume of residential building for 
1937 as compared to 1936: a 27 per cent 
increase. The 64 per cent of those answer- 
ing who predicted an increase set the aver- 
age change at 56.6 per cent. Thirteen per 
cent of those answering felt that there 
would be no change, while the remaining 
23 per cent forecast an average decrease of 
$3.6 per cent. Most optimistic reports were 
filed from Illinois and Iowa, where report- 
ing architects expect a 66 per cent increase. 
In fifteen States all the architects pre- 
dicted an increase. Of the other 26 States 
from which replies were received, while 
architects in individual communities spoke 
for no change or a falling off in residential 
dollar volume, there was no State in which 
a majority did not anticipate some im- 
provement. 





APPRAISAL FORMULA 


(Continued from page 446) 


2 x 6 in. rafters, all 16 in. on centers; 
1 x 6 in. pine sheathing, roof boards, 
and rough flooring; double hung win- 
dows, exterior doors, and simple box 
cornice. 

Hollow tile base: 8 in. hollow tile ex- 
terior walls. Otherwise same as wood 
frame base. 

Common brick base: 8 in. common brick 
exterior walls. Otherwise same as wood 
frame base. 


ROOFING 
The roofing specifications provide only 
for the finish surface, and do not include 
flashing or furring. 
Wood shingle: average grade wood shin- 
gles 18 in. laid, 5 in. to the weather. 
Composition and slate: average grade 
material. 


EXTERIOR WALLS 
The exterior wall specifications provide 
only for the exterior finish applied to the 
sides of the base. 
Cheap siding: cheap grade of novelty or 
bevel siding, including corner boards, 
water table, etc. 
Wood shingle siding: average grade un- 
stained shingle. 
Stucco or good siding: average grade 
material. 
Common brick: 4 in. common 
veneered to base with anchors. 
Face brick: 4 in. brick average grade 
veneered to base. 


brick 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FE CUT mn re AIRF TY 


HE architect can give the home 

owner more than he pays for in 3 
Moncrief Winter Air Conditioner; for 
not only does the home owner get 4 
beautifully finished unit to provide th: 
finest in convenient, carefree winter air 
conditioning, but through the skill of 
his architect he is given extra livable 
space in the basement never before 
obtainable. 


A Moncrief Winter Air Conditioner i 
clean, compact and can be set in an 
out-of-the-way corner to allow the 
greatest freedom in designing a base- 
ment recreation room, study, or what: 
ever the owner most desires. Ducts cat 
be elevated and completely hidden in 
the joists. 


Other extra values the home owner gains iv 
Moncrief Winter Air Conditioning are ¢ 
tremely moderate first cost of equipment and 
low cost of operation, and the ability to u-* 
the fuel that best suits his need or is mo 
available in his community. Moncrief Winter 
Air Conditioners are made in specialized types 
for the economical burning of gas, coal, or oil. 





Send for data 
bulletins for your 
personal file. 


MONCRIEF 
Engineering Service 
is freely available 
for estimating 
and laying out 
plans. 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 
3485 £. 49™ STREET - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN PARTITION 
PROVIDES ADAPTABILITY TO EVERY 


OFFICE REQUIREMENT 







































Above. A perfect example of the ease with which Transite 
Walls lend themselves to any decorative scheme. Because of 
the flush, projection-free surface this modern partitioning 
affords, office interiors can be readily treated with lacquers, 
Paints, wood veneers, fabrics or any other material. Or left 
in their natural finish. 


OR both private offices and general 

othce areas, Johns-Manville has pro 
vided the frst truly modern ofhce parti- 
tion— | ransite Walls. 


Already in use throughout the country, 
Transite Walls are proving the most satis 
factory and economical answer to every 
partitioning need. Asbestos and cement in 
composition, they are highly fre- and 
sound-resistant, immune to rot and decay. 
An ingenious construction method (pro 
viding a flush, projection-free surface suit- 
able to any type of finish) assures easy, 
rapid installation, with a minimum of dirt 
and disturbance. .4nd just as easy relocation 
with L00%e saloage 

Here, then, is a movable partition that 
gives all the solidity and privacy of fixed 
walls... that is adaptable to every mod- 
ern othce layout ... or to any reviston in 
construction. Briefly , one that enables you 
to plan your chents’ offices intelligently 
today and to anticipate future change or 
expansion with an economy heretofore 
unknown. 

Why not get all the facts’ Our new 
‘Transite Walls brochure contains complete 
details. Write Johns-Manville, 22 East 
4Oth St., New York, N. Y. 


Below. A truly versatile partitioning, Transite Walls are 
ideally adapted to subdivide outside office areas, 
whether low-railing, ceiling-high or borrowed -light 
partitions are desired. And changes can be made 


easily, economically, with no loss of material. 
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HEATING MODERNIZATION 
GUTS GOAL CONSUMPTION 


Sylvania Hotel Saves 260 Tons 
of Coal in First Year with 
Webster Hylo System 


HEATING COMFORT FOR GUESTS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Sylvania Hotel 
reduced coal consumption 260 tons in a 
single heating season as the result of 
e ebster Heating Modernization Pro- 
gram carried out the fall of 1935. 


This substantial reduction in heating 
a was accomplished in a building 
only 12 years old by equipping 1,000 radi- 
ators with Webster Metering Orifices and 
applying Webster Hylo Variator Control. 


The decision to modernize the heating 
system in this well-known Philadelphia 
hotel was based not so much on possible 
economies as on the opportunity to 
improve heating service. 


The effectiveness of the Webster Hylo 
System in assuring added comfort for 
guests is shown in the followin 
ment by Ralph Romspert, Chie 
neer of the Sylvania: 

“In two heating seasons, all sections 
of the Hotel have received steam evenly 
and rapidly regardless of outdoor weather 
conditions. Overheating and underheat- 
ing have been reduced to a minimum.” 


Before modernization, Webster En- 
gineers estimated that modern heating 
would save 140 tons of coal per season. 
During 1935-36, when the degree day 
load was 17.5 per cent greater than 
normal, coal savings exceeded the esti- 
mate by 86 per cent. For the first five 
months of the 1936-37 season, when the 
degree day load was 4.5 per cent greater 
than normal, coal savings exceeded the 
conservative estimate by 59 per cent. 

The Huffman-Wolfe Co., well-known 
Philadelphia firm, acted as modernization 
heating contractors. 


Engi- 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
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INTERIOR WALLS 

Wall board: sheetrock, celotex, beaver- 
as interior wall finish. Price 
corresponds with one coat rough plaster 


board, ete., 


finish on wood lath. 

White plaster over wood lath: three 
coats of plaster with trowel finish on 
wood lath. 

White plaster on metal lath: high grade 
material and workmanship on metal 
lath. Three coats, trowel finish. 


PAINTING 


Interior—ordinary: three coats cheap 


paint on walls and woodwork. Ceilings | 


kalsomined, floors shellacked. 


Interior—good: three coats of good 


paint, or papered walls and ceilings. | 


Woodwork stained or painted one coat 
filler and three coats of paint. Floor filled 
and then finished with varnish or shellac. 
two cheap 


Exterior—ordinary: coats 


paint, or small amount of good paint. 


Exterior—good: three coats lead and 


oil, good workmanship. 


FLOORING 
Ordinary pine: ordinary comb grain or 
good flat grain 1 x 3 in. pine flooring. 


Good grade comb grain or medium oak | 


flooring 1 x 3 in. 
Good grade oak: good grade oak, or 
average grade parquet flooring. 


TRIM 


This item includes the ordinary finished | 


woodwork of the interior of a dwelling, as 
follows: interior complete base- 
board, picture molding, stair work, kitchen 
dresser, etc. 


doors, 


ELECTRIC 

“Cheap” installation provides for one or 
two outlets per room, and cheap grade of 
fixtures. 

“Average” installation provides for two 
to four outlets and medium 


priced fixtures. 


per room, 


HEATING 

This item includes the complete con- 
struction cost of one chimney and the 
of heat and hot 


complete installation 


water service. 


PLUMBING AND SHEET METAL 


This item allows for one tile bathroom 


| with shower and three fixtures and a medi- 


cine cabinet. Also sink and stove in kitch- 
en and a set of laundry tubs in the 
basement. 

Sheet metal includes roof flashing, gut- 
leaders. Galvanized material 


ters and 


| classed under “average” and copper under 


maximum comfort and economy in heating | 
new buildings as well as in modernization of | 


existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities —Est. 1888 
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“good.” 


BASEMENT 

The items provided for under this head- 
ing are: masonry walls, 6 in. concrete floor, 
cellar stairs and windows. 
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MANY FACTORS 


CONTRIBUTE TO 


BEAUTY 
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WHAT'S INSIDE? 


In the Si-Flo Flush Valve, 
efficient, noiseless opera- 
tion is assured by this 
compact piston unit, com 
pletely hidden from view, 
but easily accessible and 
quickly interchangeable. 


SPEAKMAN 


SHOWERS * SHOWER HEADS = BATH FIXTURES © SI-FLO (SILENT) FLUSH VALVES 
LAVATORY FIXTURES * SINK FIXTURES + INSTITUTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


SSSSSSS= SHOWERS anv FIXTURES 
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FET As A WHISPER 





ELIMINATES THE NOISE THAT ANNOYS 


WHAT’S UNDER 
THE HOOD? 


In an automobile, it’s not 
the smart, streamlined body 
that provides the locomo- 
tion, but the silent, smooth- 
running motor under the 


hood. 








IN THE NIGHT 


N HOSPITALS, where quiet is so important to the 
sick and the convalescent . in hotels, where 

silence means rested and satisfied guests . . . in 
apartment houses, where freedom from annoying 
noises is important in maintaining 100% tenancy... 
and in dozens of other buildings where old-fashioned, 
noisy flush valves are a nuisance—your clients will 


. : i Saas : : * 
thank you for selecting Speakman Si-Flo Flush Valves. 


The operation of the Si-Flo Flush Valve is unbeliev- 
ably quiet, smooth and efficient. It silences the sound 
of rushing water to a mere whisper which is inaudible 
outside the bathroom. In design and construction, the 
Si-Flo upholds the Speakman reputation for high 
quality. Its entire operating mechanism is centered in 
one compact piston unit. If repairs are ever needed, 
this unit can be replaced quickly and easily and at a 


minimum cost. 


In Sweet’s 1937 Catalog File you will find details on 
Si-Flo Flush Valves and their installation; also details 
on the Anystream Shower Head, the Mixometer, the 
Graceline Sink Fixture and other popular items of the 
complete Speakman Line. We urge you to send for the 
new Si-Flo Catalog giving valuable water-flow refer- 
ence tables and data for every type installation—or for 
literature on any of the 
other Speakman Fixtures. 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Quality fixtures since 1869. 
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Cabot’s 
“Quilt” 


-An Insulation Tested by More 
than 45 Years in Use 





| 
| 
| 





with 
Wallace & Warner, 


House at Rosemont, Penna., insulated 
Cabot’s Quilt. Architects, 


Philadelphia. 


Laboratory tests will tell you everything 
you want to know about an insulation, ex- 
cepting this: “How long will it last?”. 
Cabot’s answer to this question is based, | 
not on theory, but on the evidence of in- 
sulation that has been in use for more | 
than 45 years. Cabot’s Quilt is rot-proof | 
and vermin-proof. It does not pack down, | 
does not deteriorate, loses none of its 
insulating qualities with passing time. 
Furthermore, its thermal conductivity is 
less than that of any other material used | 
for insulating purposes. For further in- 
formation, write for booklet, Build Warm 
Houses. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1280 Oliver 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 
“Quilt” 


Sound Deadening 


Heat Insulating - 
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+ small skilled unions might not take Big 
| Hutch’s dominance lying down, might 


secede from the Department themselves. 
But observers were inclined to discount 


| this rumor. The Department’s members 
| well realize the virtue of a unified front 
| within the AFL as opposition to the mili- 


tant CIO, a body which, within two years, 
has grown as large as the parent AFL 
itself, 


That realization represents about the 
sum total of Departmental fear or respect 
cf the CIO. The building trades presidents 
have a sense of complete security in con- 
nection with the CIO and scout the idea 
that it will make organizational inroads 
in the building trades. Their discounting 
of CIO influence in the building trades 
amounts to the contemptuous. The only 
significant point of contact comes on big 
construction jobs where locals of the CIO- 
affiliated Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
have been employed. Friction in cases like 
this is negligible. 


On another front the Department has 
seen fit to recognize the existence of the 
CIO, but little more. That front is build- 
ing materials, a good many of which are 
C10-processed. Big Hutch took a belt in 
the midriff when his discontented lumber 
workers voted to secede from the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and go over to the 
CIO. But little was said of this at Denver, 
and the only reprisal was a command to 
carpenters’ locals to use only AFL lumber, 
a command obviously impractical and im- 


| possible to obey since lumber has no 


union label. The same impossibility would 
prevail were the Department to demand 
a boycott on CIO-processed steel, con- 
crete, brick, or glass. 

After adding up the Denver convention 
and past Departmental history, it seems 
safe to conclude that the réle of the build- 
ing trades unions will continue much as it 
has in the past. Their contribution to the 
news of the day will be their united, if 


| merely verbal, opposition to the CIO; 


their contribution to the industry will be 
their continued drive for higher wages as 


| they hurry to cash in on the nascent 


building boom; their contribution to that 


boom will be the smooth settlement of 


jurisdictional disputes according to their | 


present arrangements. All these factors in 
their réle will be relatively long-term 
manifestations. It is very likely that the 
only noticeable changes which will be in- 
stituted in the Department during the 
next year will be that on January 1 Joe 
McInerney will move from New York to 
the fifth floor of the American Federation 
of Labor Building in Washington, that 
Herb Rivers will take over the office next 
to McInerney’s, that Mike McDonough 
will move out to resume his duties as vice 
president of the Operative Plasterers, and 
that old Jim Williams will retire to his 
farm near St. Louis. 
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4,000 DETROITERS 


say that 20 per cent is 


too much down payment. 






























































Tie bulk of Detroit’s industrial workers 
cannot manage to get enough money ty 
buy new houses. Underlining the sig- 
nificance of this problem, five Detroit 
builders—Twentieth Century Building 
Co., Greater Detroit Building Co., Joseph 
Holtzman, B. & A. Building Co., and 
Seldon & Johnson, Inc.—set out to pub- 
licize the fact that a 20 per cent down 
payment is a tough nut for a worker in 
the $2,000-a-year class. Method was a 
contest asking for letters of 150 words 
detailing “Why I Do Not Own My 
Home.” With advertising advice from 
N. W. Ayer & Son and financial support 
by the Stran-Steel Division of the Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., the contest drew 4,722 
letters. Winner was Elliot Cowlbeck: 
“The one thing my wife and I 
dream of day after day is to give our 
children a suitable home. We have a 
family of five and find it hard to save 
the ($1,000) required by FHA, while 
we must pay a high rent. 
“If the down payment was about 
($500) and the remaining ($500) was 
divided into monthly payments over 

a period of (114-2 years) a working 
man would make an extra effort to 
buy a new home, because he would 
know that there would be no major re- 
pair bill staring him in the face such as 
oecur in buying a house (5-15 years) 
old, hence he would be able to divert 
more money toward buying his home. 
“Show me a new modern home in 

a nice restricted neighborhood and see 
how quickly I would act upon the 
above methods of payment.” 
For his pains Writer Cowlbeck got $500 
credit on a new home, as well as the Stran- 
Steel used in its construction. Four other 
letter-writers also won equity in Detroit 
homes. But the impressive fact was that 
the vast majority of contestants offered as 
their biggest plaint the prohibitive size of 
the down payment. 
Ben Levinson, chairman of the enter- 
prise, capitalized shrewdly on this fact. 
George Sadowski, Detroit Congressman. 
plans to take all the letters to the FHA, 
remind them of Detroit’s housing shortage. 
ask them to do something. 
Meantime, builders in four other cities 
have asked for information on the con- 
test, in order to sponsor a similar contest 
in their cities. Whether or not they 40, 
whether or not Representative Sadowski 
or the FHA contrive any answer for 
Detroit, the contest was of impressive sig- 
nificance in underlining once more the 
magnitude of a $1,000 down payment tc 
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22 cars with “‘Freon””* refrigerants 


| eens in the far parts of the world, 
“Freon” fluorine refrigerants are 
used in air conditioning systems—pro- 
viding maximum safety in office build- 
ings in Shanghai, in gold mines in Africa, 
now on railroads in French Indo-China, 
where Carrier Engineering Corp. will air 
condition 22 passenger cars. Wherever 
human life and property require protec- 
tion, “Freon” refrigerants are used. 

it is natural and significant that 
“Freon 12” is the refrigerant almost ex- 
clusively used on mechanically cooled 
railway trains. For “Freon” refrigerants 
are completely safe. They are non-flam- 
male and non-explosive, non-poisonous, 
odorless when mixed with air up to 20% 


KiNETIC CHEMICALS, 


EMBER 1937 


INC. 


French Indo-China Railway to air condition 






by volume. They have no harmful effects 
on foods, clothes, furs or flowers. 
“Freon” refrigerants have been tested 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and meet 
all the specifications set by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago in their 
recent report “Standard for Commercial 
Refrigerating Systems (Subject No.207). 
“Freon” refrigerants are today pro- 
viding safe air conditioning in schools, 
hospitals, theatres, offices and homes; in 
restaurants, in ships and submarines; in 
mines deep underground; in factories, 
stores and hotels. The overwhelming 
preference for “Freon” shown by so many 
manufacturers and users of air condi- 
tioning equipment demonstrates their 


SAIGON 
* 





sense of responsibility for human health 
and safety, and their determination to 
provide sure protection against the slight- 
est menace to it. 
For safety and efficiency in your air 
. . “TL ” . 
cooling system, specify “Freon”’ refrig- 


<i> 


***Freon’’ is Kinetic’s registered trade 
mark for its fluorine refrigerants. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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This button on 
the instrument 
board opens and 
closes the garage 
doors! a» 


The Barect RADIO CONTROL §f 
will open and clase garage doors Ff 
hom a MOVING CAR... 


® This unique RADIO Control permits the driver of 
a car to open and close his garage doors without 
getting out of his seat and WITHOUT STOPPING 
THE CAR IN THE DRIVEWAY, thus affording the 
maximum in convenience and safety for the modern 
automobile owner. 


NOT done with an “Electric Eye’’ 


© Contrary to first impressions, no “electric eye” is | 
used. The RADIO Control is selective (because each 
installation has an individual tuned frequency) and 
can be operated only by the car driver (which is not 
the case with the “electric eye’’ or driveway plate). | 
In this way, privacy is assured. 


® The possibility of mechanical or electrical failure 
has been reduced to a minimum in the more than ten 
years we have been manufacturing and installing this 
exclusive RADIO Control. The selective feature also 
prevents accidental operation by vibration, lightning 
flashes, or other electrical causes. 


mp She 0 Deninte 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY ¢ ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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of 1935-36, recorded their impressions in “Little Goldey 
America.”** Of New York. “ ... the city where live two mil. 
lion automobiles and seven million persons who serve them.” 
Of schools. “In every small town are the excellent buildings 
of elementary and middle schools. It may even be regarded 
as a rule that the best building in a small town will inevitabh 
be a school building.” 
Of city approaches. “The city came upon us unnoticeably 
That is a peculiarity of American cities when you approach 
them by automobile. The road is the same, only there ar 
presently more billboards and gasoline stations.” 

Of small towns. “An American small town acquires its char- 
acier not from its buildings, but from its automobiles and 
everything that is connected with them . . . You may drive 
a thousand miles, two thousand, three thousand, natural 
phenomena will change and the climate, the watch will have 
to be moved ahead, but the little town in which you stop 
for the night will be exactly the same as the one which you 
had seen somewhere two weeks before . . . the only possible 
difference being that some of the houses may be built of 
different materials.” 





(Continued from page 14) 


MIRACLE MISFIRES 


Kyown to smooth-tongued real estate men as the Holly- 
wood of Philadelphia, the booming suburb of Upper Darby 
never before has had a house to offer for a dime. No surprise 
was it then that the town’s Sesqui-Centennial Committee 
managed to unload 50,000 raffle tickets with this as bait. 


NS Eg 
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Windows smashed by balked ticket-holders 


Ticket buyers who declared the offer too good to be true 
found that their forebodings were too true to be good when 
creditors clamped down two days before the drawing date, 
claimed $8,000 due, found only $659 in the kitty. Whereupon 
angry ticketholders increased the worthlessness of their in- 
vestment by smashing all the windows. Moved to another 
lot, the house, the Receiver hopes, will be sold for something 
more than a dime. 


NUDE NUPTIALS J 


Every plump St. Louis citizen would agree that in naming 
the large grass-centered space surrounded by lamp posts 
and automobiles in front of Union Station Aloe Plaza they 


(Continued on page 68) 





* * English translation. Farrar & Rinehart Inc. $2.75. 
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@ You see them all too frequently — windows that look like blurred panels, their 
white muntins and bright panes in dull contrast with an otherwise beautiful 
exterior. It’s most unfair! And so unnecessary! 


@ Consider the two photographic views above — of the same window — same 
paint job — same lighting for camera. One shows the window equipped with a 
flat-type outside screen. In the other view the window is Rolscreened — on the 
inside — presenting the full beauty of careful architectural design and attractive 
finish. No detraction! No blur! 


@ To Pella Rolscreens’ indisputable advantage toward window grace and 
beauty, add their invaluable features for convenience and long-run economy: 
No seasonal putting up and taking down! No exasperating removals for window- 
cleaning! Pella Rolscreens, installed permanently, roll down and up — into use 
or out of the way — like a window shade. And records are proving that they will 
far outlive their TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE! 


NVENIENT FILING SIZE, CON- 
TAINING MECHANICAL. STRUCTURAL on aaa 
FULLY SENT ° 
TION DETAILS. CHEER on 
ROLSCREEN COMPANY. 2117 MAIN STREET. PELLA, IO 
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REVIEW in your mind the notable installations 
of Trane equipment. It will cover the past 50 
years of the progress of Training Air—to heat 
it, to cool it, to ventilate, cleanse, humidify and 
to dehumidify it. 

Whatever the problem, in relation to air treat- 
ment for human comfort and for commercial con- 
ditions, Trane has the solution, due to the effi- 
ciency and flexibility of Trane Related Units. 

Trane engineers — in 70 offices — are ready to 
collaborate with Architects, Engineers, Contrac- 
tors and Industry in working out problems. 

Summing it all up, Trane Related Units make 
possible the N** Degree in Heating and Air 
Conditioning. 





The 72“ DEGREE IN HEATING 
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Cues HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
FROM/O OFFICES 


PROJECTION UNIT HEATERS Me, te 
TRAE AOR MESS —s ae 
HUMIDIFIERS tn | abe 
MAN CRS aan ans —ant 4  ‘arlenaen 
ATL ae Rs cat, le E hv Yo 
COOLING COILS ae  Gaoenen 
He NaS Caras W.Va. Onna, 
UNIT VENTILATORS — = law 
UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS ——_ aaa 
COMMERCIAL AIR CONDITIONERS br Mas end 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONERS Fy One St La Me 
RAILWAY AIR CONDITIONERS en hg aauen ee 
SMTA TS ari Po anton ome 
AIR WASHERS npn, SC, 
AIM aa ae dso, Fa, SREB HY 
aa CRE Katee, Wik, Wea, 0. 
La Crosse, Wis. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. 


2000 Cameron Ave. 
Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


FOREIGN 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, (with 11 branches) 
= Buenos Aires, Argentina 


MUA eSB Lae 





Hong Kong, China 
Mexico, D. F. 





AND AIR CONDITIONING..... 
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The Kitchens of Tomorrow 
are ELKAY equipped--Today 


Home owners know that when they build 





a new home or remodel an old one, it 
means an investment in PERMANENCE. 
And they expect that the equipment they 
install will be modern—not only today, but 
in years to come. 


That is why so many of the better kitchens 
are today equipped with 








ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Sinks and Tops 


‘They are built to give a lifetime of Service 
and Satisfaction—years of enduring charm 
and beauty. 


FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 
ELKAY Engineers render expert Kitchen Plan- 
ning Service to Architects, Builders, Contractors, 
and Plumbers. Send us your specifications and 





we will submit plans and estimates without cost 
or obligation. 


ELKAY MFG. CO. 


4750 West Arthington St. Chicago, III. 


ah lh EO 
STURDIBILT 


METAL 
PRODUCTS 
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were paying a suitable tribute to the memory of civic |eader 
Thomas S. Aloe. Grateful widow Aloe thought to improve 
the tribute with a fountain. Meeting great and justly famed 
sculptor Carl Milles, she asked for suggestions. 
Milles fixed upon the symbolic location of St. Louis at 
the confluence of Mississippi and Missouri, conceived 
group of 14 figures representing the marriage of the two 
rivers which would be stretched along 180 feet in the center 
of the Plaza. A small model was duly approved by the 
Municipal Art Commission, the Aloe Plaza Commission, the 
city (which contributed $47,500) and widow Aloe ($12,500), 


L to R: Mississippi, Creator Carl Milles, and Missouri. 


Recently St. Louis newspaper readers were presented with 
pictures showing some results of Milles’ work. They found 
that a youthful Mississippi, lithe and eager, with a water 
lily in his hand, is followed by a rout of tritons as he rides 
towards his bride. The coy Missouri is trailed by a group 
of water nymphs as she awaits her spouse. All the figures 
are, naturally, nude. 
Publication of the pictures gave staid St. Louis opinion a 
jumping shock. Francis D. Healy, chairman of the Art Com- 
mission, was voicing the opinions of at least 534 according 
to a local paper) others besides himself when he stated 
bluntly: “This work is not appropriate to St. Louis. What 
will people think of two nude figures being married? Why, 
we might as well have a nudist camp down on the city’s 
plaza.” If Mr. Healy had his way he would have “some- 
thing more in the Western tradition—a group of pioneers, 
or Indians gathered around a tepee.” 


MUNSEY UNMARRED 


Monsey Park, Long Island, is the real estate development 
where artistic homeowners meet at the corner of Whistler 
and Sargent. In order to insure that this community shall 
not be marred by any architectural inharmony, Mr. Charles 
G. Ramsey, New York architect in charge of the develop- 
ment, has drawn up a list of rules. Early New England, 
Georgian, or Sovthern Colonial are preferred, French Pro- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Acme of Eye Comfort Illumination 
MAGNALUX LUMINAIRES 


* 


Wherever there is a positive 
relationship between light and 
profit, Magnalux leads the van- 
guard of lighting progress. Here 
is illumination that Architect, 
Builder, Contractor, Owner and 
Manufacturer agree has set a 
new standard in eye comfort 
for stores, offices and similar 





Commercial applications. 
Magnalux combines maximum 
Row on row of Magnalux Luminaires provide eye-comfort illumination in y e} : 5 ; oe 
Gimbel’s modernly appointed department store at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. lighting efficiency with intrinsic 
Here the relationship between light and profit is demonstrated daily, 


i ' 
in terms of customer traffic and the efficiency of operating personnel. beauty of design! 


Thus, eye comfort illumina- 
~~ - ne tion has come to mean not only 
j light that is good for the eyes to 
see by; but also a light source 
that is good for the eyes to Jook 
upon. Modern applications in 
thousands of Commercial estab- 
lishments bear witness to the 
economic soundness of this light- 
ing formula — one which recon- 
ciles both utilitarian and aes- 
thetic values. 

For application information, 
consult your local Westinghouse 
Distributor Lighting Specialist; 
or write direct to Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 





Company, Lighting Division, 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 
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MOTOR OPERATED 
ROLLING DOORS 
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PUSH BUTTON: 
DOOR CONTROL: D 


Combined 


WITH ROLLING ( 
DOOR ECONOMY 





~~ 


Time saved is money made. Thats why electric 
door operation catches the eye of today’s building 
owner. It brings speed and convenience to the 
operation of service doors. Push button controls 
may be located at any number of strategically lo- 
cated points so that people with other duties can 
open and close doors without wasting time, steps 
and money. 


Add these advantages to the time proven virtues of 
UPWARD ACTING KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING 
DOORS, and you have an ideal combination. Ac- 
curately counterbalanced and coiling above the 
lintel, Kinnear Doors are out of the way, save floor 
and wall space, are unhampered in operation by 
ground obstructions and less subject to damage. 
When open they are out of the way of moving 
vehicles and where wind cannot blow them closed 
or damage them. All in all a combination of 
features that should not be overlooked on any job 
you have on the board...... Complement your 
plans by specifying ‘Kinnear”’ 

Remember that Kinnear doors are built to the individual 
order in several types and of any metal .... For com- 
plete information write for Kinnear’s catalog on their 
complete line of doors. 


The KINNEAR 


Manufacturing 


1640-60 Fields Ave. 


O77) iY 7] 


Columbus, Ohio 
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vincial and English half-timber are permitted, Spanish and 
Italian flat roof styles are discouraged. Modern is banne« 
Says Mr. Ramsey: “I would have no objection to modern 
architecture if the houses were to be set back among trees 
and shrubbery. But to let the bars down for one modern 
house would mean more than one ultimately. . . . The 
severe lines of extreme cubicles would produce a monotony 


on . Mattie EB. Hewitt 
No extreme cubicles here 


as deadly as a row of factory buildings. The modernistic is 
a style that possesses nothing beautiful in itself.” 
And Architect Ramsey emphasizes that he is speaking not 
only for himself but also for the owners of the estate. The 
owners of the estate? The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


PROGRESSING—IN CIRCLES 


Bextevine that mankind “has an inborn tendency to travel 
in a circle,” Wilbur Henry Adams’ “Department Store of 
the Future” has (reasonably enough) a circular plan. Each 
curved counter would be the segment of a circle centered 









Cleveland Ad-Art 
Department Store of the Future 


on a cylindrical glass elevator shaft. Uninventive display 
managers will be appalled to hear that, as a further step 
toward showing the customer more of the store than she 
wants to see, the show windows will be fitted with movable 
floors so that the displays can be changed “two or three 


times a day. (Continued on page 76) 
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can spoil the finest walls 


Protect Masonry 
from Moisture Damage _ 
with Chase Thru-Wall 
Copper Flashing — 
Modern brick and stone buildings 


that are designed to last—and to 
keep their architectural beauty at CHASE EXTRUDED BRONZE SHAPES CHASE COPPER TUBE 





the same time—need the rotec- Architectural Bronze offers lightness Water lines will not clog with rust, if 
a of Chase Thru-Wall Copper of weight ...economy... and shapes they are Chase Copper Water Tube 
Flashing. for all types of bronze work. and Chase Sweat Fittings. 


Efflorescence—the white discolor- 
ation. that mars the appearance of 
masonry buildings—is caused b 

the seepage of moisture threash 
porous masonry materials and 
mortar joints. Such water penetra- 
tion weakens even the strongest 
walls unless it is directed and con- 


trolled by Thru- Wall Flashing. 


Every vulnerable point of the ma- 
sonry—joints over doors, windows, 
above the roof line, under window 
sills—wherever there is danger of 
moisture damage — should be pro- 


tected with Chase Copper Flashing. CHASE BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH CHASE COPPER ROOFING PRODUCTS 









All Chase building materials — Strong, rustproof screen cloth made All Chase gutters, downspouts, heads, 
Thru-Wall Flashing or Extruded from full gauge .0113" wire as ap- elbows, ridge rolls and flashings are 
Shapes; Water Pipe or Tube; Gut- proved by U.S. Bureau of Standards. full weight 16 ounce copper. 

> 


ters, Downspouts or Screen Cloth 
—are built for those who build fora 
future. They are rustproof, durable 
_and dependable. For the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done—and for true, 
lasting, economy —specify Chase 
brass and copper building products. 








: , a antl nls > 
CHASE PLUMBING FIXTURES CHASE BRASS PIPE 
Chase bathroom fixtures are made in When the job calls for “brass pipe,” 
two distinctive designs (“Doric” and recommend Chase Red-Brass Pipe for 
*Round”), with matched accessories. normal or corrosive waters. 


& COPPER CO... ss 
, @ iwcorporaten CONNECTICUT 
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(Continued from page 72) 


PAGING MR. JEFFERSON 


Have three times ordered the plans of architect Bric 
Kebbon’s Poughkeepsie post-office altered to fit his 





own 

ideas (the town’s 1809 courthouse) , President Roosevelt was 

I he Perfect Material | | flattered as he banged on the top of a traditional corner 
stone last month to be described by his fellow Dutchess 


resident, Secretary Morgenthau, as the modern 


County 


puct NOI a 


@ For absorbing the roar of ven- 
tilating fans, the sound of rushing 
air, and inter-room duct noises, 
Burgess Acousti-Pad is the ideal 
lining. This patented material 








Sectional and end view of an assembled 
length of duct lined with Burgess 
Acousti-Pad for noise suppression. 


consists of a sound absorbent 
blanket (Balsam-Wool) covered 
with a facing of perforated metal. 
Although the facing is 10% per- 
forated, nearly 100% of the sound 
striking the surface passes 
through the holes and is absorbed. 


This model satisfied the “Modern Jefferson” 


Jefferson. Hoping that the new building when completed 
would be considered by Market Street strollers “an archi- 
tectural gem,” the modern Jefferson astutely escaped the 
responsibilities of his title: . . . “if, when this new post-office 
is completed, . . . you like it, I will take all the credit in the 
world. But, if you don’t like it when it is finished, why, I had 


nothing to do with it whatsoever.” 


®ABSORBS NOISE Orite for 


Acousti-Pad effectively blots up FR E 'E Bu 1 letins 


both high and low pitched noises. 
@FIRE RESISTANT 


The metal surface and chemical 
treatment make it flameproof. 


®ODORLESS 


Has no odor in itself. Heat or mois- 
ture do not generate odors in it. 


®NO RESTRICTION 


The hard, smooth surface offers 
minimum resistance to air flow. 


= for ROOM 
SILENCING 


Acousti-Pad, now available for 
room ceilings and walls, makes a 
durable yet attractive absorbent. 
Write for particulars. 





CENTRAL PARK 80 YEARS AFTER 


| Park Commissioner Robert Moses last month completed one 
| more of the projects not completed by his predecessors. 
| Result: Central Park’s first and only formal garden. 


Burgess Battery Company 





(Acoustic Division) Dept. AF 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


BURGESS 
ACQUSTI-PAD 


For Absorbing Duct Noises 








MEMORIALIZING CASS GILBERT’S WORK is a four-room 


lat . . . . } a 
te ir Conditioning Systems Colonial brick house on his Ridgefield, Conn., estate, ‘edi- 





(Continued on page 80) 


Licensed under C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc., Patents 
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Wolcott Building 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Architects 
Alonzo H. Gentry, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
and 
A. R. Mann & Co., 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


General Contractors 


M. C. Foy & Son, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
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STAR hla 
With Ec 4 and Speco 


About 80% rented before completion, every day the construction time 
could be shortened meant earlier financial return to the client. Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement was used as a winter safeguard and to speed 
the job which was started in the fall of 1936. Forms were stripped five 
days sooner than would have been the case with normal portland cement. 
The period of heat protection was reduced to a minimum. 


Because of quick re-use, form requirements were reduced from four 
sets to two sets for column head forms and from four sets to three sets 
for floors—a lumber saving of $500. Including savings on heat pro- 
tection costs and overhead, the contractor estimated quick service 
concrete reduced construction cost by $1500. 


Similar speed and consequent reduced costs are possible when Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement is used for concrete in any weather. Architects 
are invited to consult the Lehigh Service Department for time- and 
money-saving data on any specific construction. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Spokane, Wash. 


LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 
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shows many of the late modern uses of 
Pyramid Metal Mouldings. 

Pyramid Moulding patterns are repro- 
duced in actual sizes. The easy SNAP- 
ON method of installation, which often 
affords a labor-saving of fifty per cent, 
is fully explained and illustrated. | 

Pyramid Stainless Steel Mouldings 
can be either Satin or Mirror finish. 
Bronze, Brass and Copper are also avail- 
able. There are hundreds of standard 
patterns and sizes. Many are new. 

Your request for catalog does not obli- 
gate you in any way. Just fill in the cou- 
pon, attach it to your letterhead and 
mail NOW. 


Illustrated booklet, just off the press, 
| 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 
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PYRAMID METALS CO. 


457 North Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail NEW Pyramid Catalog. 
Name 


Address 
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cated last month by his friend Governor Cross. Open (o the 
public on Saturdays the building houses drawings anc blye 
prints of Gilbert’s most famous buildings, is a simplified and 
less expensive version (by his son) of an idea for such a 
building which Cass Sr. conceived before his death (1934). 


A LIVING MEMORIAL TO HENRY WRIGHT and his work for 
town planning is the-library of housing research data com. 
piled by the Housing Study Guild, located in New York's 
Federation Technical School (sponsored by F.A.E.C.T.). 


DEATHS 


Joux W. Case, 73, architect, at his fishing camp on the 
Au Sable River, Mich. 

Born in Geneva, Ohio, he attended the University of 
Michigan and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Later, he studied in Europe. Mr. Case’s career in architec- 
ture was of a varied nature. From 1905 to 1920, he served 
as Professor of Architecture at the University of Illinois. He 
practiced architecture in New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
Detroit. 


Cuartes C. May, 55, architect, at his home in Bedford 
Village, N. Y. 

A native of Lee, Mass., he graduated from Williams Col- 
lege and later studied at the School of Architecture of 
Columbia University. After working under Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, Mr. May opened his first New York office in 1918. 
During this time, he was active in town-planning, writing 
several articles on the subject. 

Mr. May was the architect for the Y.M.C. A. buildings 
of White Plains, N. Y., Norwalk, Conn. and Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. He also designed several homes in Pleasantville 
and its environs, where he was an associate editor of 
Readers Digest. 

Mr. May was a member of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue School of Fine and Applied Arts of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn has added to the curriculum of the architectural 
department a new subject called “Socio-Economic Architec- 
ture.” The subject will show the relation of sociology and 
architecture in the problems of town planning and urban 
housing. Classes, which began September 13, are under the 
direction of Marshall Shaffer. Mr. Shaffer was one of the 
designers of the city planning and housing exhibits at the 
Chicago World’s Fair and was an architectural adviser to 
the President’s Committee for Economic Security. 


The Pratt Institute is also adding to its architectural 
faculty Theodore Kautzky, who will teach presentation and 
rendering. Born and educated in Budapest, Mr. Kautzky 
has in America attained recognition for his water colors of 
New York landmarks. He has been chief designer with 
Thomas W. Lamb and John Eberson. 

The architectural department at Pratt Institute is extend- 
ing its courses this year from three years to four. The In- 
stitute’s first degrees of bachelor of architecture will be 
conferred in June, 1938. 


Announcement is made of the establishment of a gradu- 
ate school of design to be known as The Southern California 
School of Design located in Pasadena, Calif. The primary 
purpose of the school is to provide a complete training ™ 
Industrial Design on a graduate professional basis, wit! the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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cAnd for the Fence.... 





(Consult Anchor Fence 
SPECIFICATION MANUAL 


—Free to architects and designers 
(A.LA. File 14-K) 


Tow 48-page reference manual on Chain Link and 
Iron Picket fences and gates has been prepared especially 
for architects, engineers and others who have occasion 
to specify fence. Profusely illustrated with installation 
photographs and sectional drawings, it describes in detail 
the various heights, weights, structural features and appli- 
cations of Anchor Fences. Included, also, are several 


sample specifications for fencing jobs. 


Anchor Fences are made in all standard sizes and in 
a wide range of styles for every type of job: industrial, 
residential or institutional. And Anchor’s Nationwide 
Erecting Service insures prompt, efficient installation any- 
where in the United States. 


Write today for your free copy of the Anchor Fence 
Specification Manual to complete your A, I. A. File 14-K. 
Or, for further information immediately, consult “Where 
to Buy It” in your classified telephone directory for the 
address of your local Anchor Fence Sales and Erecting 
Service, 


ANCHOR ‘fences 


FOR EVERY FENCING NEED 


a ceeeeeed/Vail the Coupon NOW ==-=--::sssssss00: 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Send me your free Specification Manual of Anchor Fences. 


ROR RS REESE ERE R EERE A SEER 
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Pica of this 
Rich Tropical Hardwood 
give distinction to buildings 


The return to elegance in 
home interiors need not 
upset building budgets. 

Rich, lustrous Philip- 
pine Mahogany—the 
wood chosen by discrim- 
inating people the world 
over—is the most eco- 
nomical of the fine trop- 
ical hardwoods. 

For $75 to $100 more 
than the cost of ordinary 
soft woods, you can trim 
the average size home in 
Philippine Mahogany. It 
costs little more to use 
this choice wood also for 
fixtures such as doors, 
fireplace mantels, stair- 
cases, china closets. 





A small added expenditure 
for Philippine Mahogany gives 


buildings an entirely new char-  P'!'Pine Mehorany, wed here 
acter. home interior This wood may 
. be employed either in its natura 

It is an adaptable wood .. . color or stained 


equally successful in expressing 
modern and period designs. It 
has a dignity that insures lasting 
satisfaction through long years 
of service. 

The cost of Philippine Mahog- 
any is so reasonable because it 
grows in enormous, easily accessi- 


ble forests which are logged by 





An air of luxury is imparted in this 


economical, modern methods. home by Philippine Mahogany 
Unexcelled for Fine Furniture 





Philippi 


Ue 


Mahogany 


ate op 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MFRS. IMPORT ASSOCIATION, INC a) 

111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California igs 
Please send descriptive literature on Philippine Mahogany 

Name . wpeaguintemeds neneniasiiniageenes 
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Chrysler Building 








THE SEAL OF 
SERVICE 


to firchitects and Ruilders 


The Anthracite Industries’ Seal of Approval, shown 
above, is recognized as representing the highest stand- 
ards in the heating field. 

This Seal is issued by Anthracite Industries’ Re- 
search Laboratory only to equipment that has passed 
the most rigid tests in the heating field. It offers you, 
and home owners, complete assurance of highest 
standards of efficient performance. 

This Seal also represents practical help to you... 
on any problem affecting Anthracite heating. All the 
knowledge gained from long extensive research, im- 
partial technical data of performance records of ap- 
proved equipment, and information about recent 
developments in Anthracite heating, are at your 
command. 

Should problems arise needing personal help, avail 
yourself of the services of Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
extensive field organization. These trained heating 
men have available the accumulated experience of 


the Anthracite industry. 


@ Consult us freely, at any time. For Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc., is a non-profit corporation, organized to 
focus the experience and services of principal factors 
interested in extending the economies and conveniences 
of Anthracite heating. 


ANTHRACITE INDUSTRIES, Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 


(SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Connoylvania 


ANTHRACITE 
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THE soOLiD FUEL FOR SOLID COMFORT 
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cooperation of existing colleges and other institut 
higher education in Southern California. 

The school will award the degree of Master of Aris. The 
curriculum will be divided into four courses: Creative [De 
sign to be taught by Walter Baermann, Industrial Designer. 
Material and rE Processes given by Dr. Donald 
S. Clark of the California Institute of Technology; Economic 
Background under the direction of Philip S. Fogg, Assistant 
Professor of Economics at the California Institute of Tech. 
nology and formerly of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration: History of Design under the diree. 
tion of J. Donald Young, Assistant Professor of Art and 
Archeology at Occidental College, Los Angeles. In addition 
to the above courses, it is the policy of the Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Design throughout the curriculum to col- 
laborate with industry itself, bringing men from the active 
fields of manufacturing, merchandising, etec., into active 
participation in the school’s instruction. 


ns of 


COMPETITIONS J 


Tue Beaux-Arts Institute of Design announces a series of 
five competitive programs during the school year. Exterior 
Decoration for Athletic Building, a Showroom in Clothing 
and Cosmetics Building, Lobby of Industrial Building, Ceil- 
ing in the Entrance Lobby of an Open-Air Music Center and 
Exhibition Rotunda in the International Building will be the 
subjects for competition. Further information regarding 
requirements and dates of the competitions may be obtained 
by addressing the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 304 East 
t4th St.. New York, N. Y. 


James Blauvelt and Associates announce a competition 
in Interior Decoration with a prize of $100. The problem is 
to design a room that shall be Modern American (a style 
essentially of the United States today, in both its symbol 
and quality); suitable for a self-made man and his family, 
whose total income is $15,000 annually; it must combine 
comfort with good taste: the owner’s wife, who is interested 
in music and other cultural pursuits, and his two grown 
children are fond of entertaining at home. The cost of the 
entire furnishings of this room (exclusive of the piano and 
any structural changes) must not exceed $3,000. It is as- 
sumed that any furniture designed for this room would be 
obtainable in the open market. Further information regard- 
ing the contest may be obtained by addressing James 
Blauvelt & Associates, 38 East 57th St.. New York City. 
Drawings must be forwarded so as to reach this office only 
during the week of November 23-30: and none will be judged 
which arrive later than noon of the 30th. 


The American Institute of Steel Construction announces 4 
national competition for the most suitable structural and 
architectural design of an elevated highway. The highway 
must provide a complete physical separation of streams of 
traffic moving in opposite directions, an elimination of any 
direct access to abutting property and of all intersections 
through a complete and continuous separation of grades and 
decelerating lanes for vehicles slowing to leave the highway 
at specially provided exits and accelerating lanes for vehicles 
entering from specially provided entries. The competition 
will close March 31, 1938. The awards shall be: First Prize, 
$5,000; Second Prize, $2,000; Third Prize, $1,000, and Ten 
Honorable Mention Awards of $100. For further information 
please address the Executives Offices of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, V. G. Iden, Secretary, 200 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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The Sensational Growth of the Industry Proves 


PREFERENCE FOR 
AUTOMATIC ANTHRACITE HEATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 





By far the fastest growing demand in automatic 


heating is for Anthracite equipment. Its sensational 


advance in sales attests to the equally sensational 


advances in design and efficiency. It is modern, per- 


manent, sturdy, and most dependable of all. 


Consider what installation possibilities the wide 


range of Anthracite equipment offers. You can fit 


any budget of any size. You can 
supply automatic heat, with a 
simple adequate furnace or 
boiler and an inexpensive ther- 
mostat, thus extending fueling 
periods to 12 hours or more. 
You can install a modern mag- 
azine feed boiler needing no 
attention from 24 to 48 hours. 
Or you can install an all-season 
firing and ash handling system. 

Anthracite, the fuel, offers 


SOLID 


“MBER 1937 


This Seal of approval 
appears on Anthracite 
equipment only after it 
has passed the most 
rigid tests in the heating 
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amazing economies. Its cost has steadily gone down, 
in the face of rising prices on other fuels. Everyone 
knows it is the safe fuel; sootless and odorless. 

A copy of the book “ Modern Anthracite Equip- 
ment”, containing pictures and descriptions of 
Anthracite equipment in the newest designs will be 
sent on request. The headquarters staff of Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., and a field force of trained 
heating men, are at your service for information 
and help on any problem affecting Anthracite. 
Write ANTHRACITE INpusTRIEs, Inc., Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 
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CASEIN PAINT... 


A MEDIUM OF DESIGN 


“ 


- + » Paint seems to be the magic wand with 
which one can work wonders on interiors . . . 
since modern design has taken such a strong 
hold, more thought has been spent on the tex- 
ture of paints as well as on the color,” said a 
recent article in Interior Design and Decoration. 


Strong, Brilliant Color Effects 


MURAL-TONE Positive Colors are finely-ground, 
concentrated colors in casein vehicle especially 
developed for tinting regular MURAL-TONE White, 
and for use full-strength where deep wall tones 
are needed as backgrounds for blonde furniture, 
and so forth. 


Dead Flatness 


Freedom from gloss or glare, richness of tone, 
and ease of intermixing and application qualify 
MURAL-TONE for use under the most exacting 
conditions. 


High Tinting Strength 


MURAL-TONE Positive Colors serve the same pur- 
pose in relation to MURAL-TONE White, as colors- 
in-oil do to oil paints. Very little color inter- 
mixed with white produces beautiful, clear tints 
of unusual brilliancy. Being light-proof there is 
no fading. MURAL-TONE dries in forty minutes. 


Demonstrated Economy 


Three years’ experience proves that the use of 
MURAL-TONE reduces painting costs at least 
twenty-five per cent. You save on labor, time and 
material. One coat covers and hides on most 
surfaces. Any type of finish can be applied over 
this perfected casein wall paint. 


Samples Sent Gladly 


May we send you samples or Color “let-down” 
Chart? MURAL-TONE is well worth investigation. 
Please address THE MuRALO COMPANY, INC. 
(Founded 1894), 574 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Branches: Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


The Money-Saving Wall 








Paint in the Orange Can 
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(Continued from page 22) 


or two bedrooms and an additional bath. In this way, 4, 5. 
6, and 7 room houses, with one or two baths, are provided, 
Additional changes in plan are effected by varying the |oca- 
tion of the entrance vestibule, by providing porches and 
attached garages, and by three variations in the roof treat- 
ment: no dormers, shed dormers front and back, and 
Colonial dormers in front and shed dormers in the rear. 
In order to adapt the houses to various sites, a variety of 
basement plans are used. The minimal basement, usually 





First Floor: 5 to 7 Room House 





= 





7 


Secend Fleer: 7 Room House 


employed only with the 4-room unit, consists of an exca- 
vated space just large enough to accommodate the heating 
plant and water-heater (laundry tubs are located in the 
kitchens). This “one-sixth” basement may be expanded to 
one-third, one-half, and full house area. Basement garages, 
where site conditions warrant their use, may be provided 
either lengthwise or crosswise of the house, with entrance 
at either end, without interfering with other standard fea- 
tures of the plan. 
Thus a wide variety of house types, applicable to almost 
every site-condition, has been evolved. Each of the many 

(Continued on page 100) 
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RIGHT SIDE ELEVATION 





HOW WOULD Y/oze HEAT THIS HOUSE ? 


...TO GIVE THE OWNER THE UTMOST COMFORT AT 
LOWEST OPERATING COST — LOWEST MAINTENANCE 
COST—AND LOWEST DOMESTIC HOT WATER COST! 


Doubtless you have your own convictions. If so, here 
is a means of checking their accuracy. For at last a gauge 
is available which will enable you to measure heating 
system costs and desirability. 


In a special survey, sponsored by the Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Co., but conducted by disinterested people, all 
present methods of heating were placed in the cold light 
of impartial analysis. The results are now published in 
booklet form—and may entirely revamp your ideas. 


For all persons concerned with residential building, 
here are facts vital to a sound selection of a heating sys- 
tem. Perhaps no decision so directly affects the owner’s 
satisfaction, since heating is the largest single cost item 
—both for installation and operation. 


Architects and builders should by all means study the 
data of the Hoffman Heating Survey. It will bring a 
clearer conception of modern heating and the basic prin- 
ciples involved. 


HOFFMAN 


SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Vie Quabitly Line B [\@ Heating Speciabtion 
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FOR A NEW SLANT 
ON MODERN 
HEATING— SEND 
THIS COUPON 
AT ONCE! 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Dept. AF-11, Waterbury, Conn. 
Send me a copy of your free book 

“Viewed from Every Angle.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS__ 
tlh iaernisigilennmiicinny eg gins 
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Sold everywhere by leading wholesalers of Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND OLD 


amt 


Amazing new feather-weight 





modern lighting unit 


. at your 
desk 
wherever 
you choose 


or 





More Light and 
Lower Maintenance Costs 


1. More light 83% of the 
light from the bare bulb, ac- 
cording to Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, New York 

and more light than most in- 
direct fixtures. 


2. Better light ... . diffused 
and glareless; pleasant to eyes, 
especially since the surface of 
the shade is luminous but low 
in brightness. 

3. Low maintenance costs... 
because the Commodore’s shade, 
molded from Plaskon, is (a) easy 
to clean and (b) tougher than 
ordinary steel, which means 
less breakage and greater safety. 


4. Appropriate design ... to fit a wide 
variety of interior treatments, thanks 
to the chaste simplicity of its attrac- 
tive white shade and brushed alumi- 
num metal parts. 


Get this demonstration FREE 


See how the Commodore’s better light mod- 
ernizes ... at your desk or wherever you choose. 
Takes only a jiffy and requires only a floor 
plug. Or ask for free trial. A Commodore, 
complete with bulb, will be shipped to any 
responsible firm, on 90-day trial. No liability 
for breakage. No obligation to buy. Write us. 


Saga He 








37 FORWOOD PARK 


VERMILION, OHIO 
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types contains the same basic grouping of principal rooms. 
has the same plumbing and heating layout, the same stairs. 
fireplace and chimney. And every 4- or 5-room unit may 
conveniently be enlarged, with a minimum of waste and 
inconvenience, into a six or seven room house. Finally, ip 
order to provide still further flexibility, the second floor 
bedrooms in the 6 and 7 room units are so arranged that a 
kitchenette (rough plumbing for which is provided) may 
be located in place of one of the closets, making a two-room, 
income producing apartment out of the second floor. 


“FLOW PATTERN” 


Fundamental to Modern Housing’s Silver Springs experi- 
ment is the effort to establish a smoothly functioning “fac- 
tory flow” in the production of small houses. This effort has 
called for a degree of study, compilation of data, and a 
minutely detailed scheduling of materials probably unique 





Typical Work Sheets 


in the house building field. The results of this study are 
embodied in standardized “work sheets” covering every 
stage of the building operation. 
Each such work sheet contains an accurate and complete list 
of the materials required to complete a given operation, ac- 
cording to size and shape and as delivered to the building 
site. Where necessary in order to detail the method of as- 
sembly, or in order to identify various parts, explanatory 
diagrams are included on the work sheets. 
A separate series of work sheets has been developed covering 
each contemplated variation and location of the house on 
the lot. These are numbered and arranged according to the 
predetermined sequence in which the various operations are 
to be performed. They constitute, firstly, an exhaustive 
bill-of-materials for each house type; secondly, order forms 
on the basis of which delivery of materials from the shop to 


(Continued on page 104) 
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One of many new houses built in Norfolk, Va., by The Gatling Construction 
Co., using Careystone Siding and Shingles and Carey Rocktex Home Insulation. 


Through the development of high efficiency products, 
Carey is providing new ways of building better homes 
within limited budgets. 


CAREYSTONE SHINGLES and SIDING 


The beauty and charm —the freedom from painting and 
other upkeep —that are built into the roof and outside 
walls of this home are permanent ... for they are 
embodied in Careystone, the lifetime material. Made of 
asbestos and cement, it is fireproof, rot-proof and wear- 
proof. Beautiful, permanent colors. Careystone, in the 
new Thatch Butt and Wave Line units, in random widths, 
reproduces authentic wood grain texture. 


CAREY ROCKTEX 
HOME INSULATION 


Carey Rocktex is fireproof, rot- 
proof and vermin-proof; will not 
sag between joists; provides max- 
imum temperature control the 
year round. Available in bat, wool CAREY CORK-INSULATED 
and granulated forms, to meet all SHINGLES 
installation requirements in old ; 

THE Shingle that pro- 
or new homes. vides roof and roof insula- 


tion, both for roof cost 
For detailed information of Carey only. Makes the home 


Products, see our Catalog in eee SerectEe wenter 
; and summer; saves fuel. 
Sweet’s. 








FIRS! 
CHOICE 





If you care to check, you'll find that most home owners welcome 


the recommendation of the T/N one-piece water closet. Its low, 
trim lines bring added smartness to the bathroom. The T/N per- 
mits extreme flexibility in bathroom layouts, and features like 
non-overflow and quiet flushing win the enthusiasm of clients. 
The T/N one-piece water closet meets all modern trends in bath- 
room design and is available in an unusually wide variety of 


colors. Priced so you can include it in the most modest budget. 


T/N ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 


ee Sm ce et mm nim me ee ee me 
For complete information on the T/N one-piece lavatory, 
and other Case equipment, just write to: 


W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. 
33 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Founded 1853 
Dept. E-117 
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(Continued from page 100) 





the house site are made; and thirdly, a detailed plan { 
work of assembling each house. 

Thus an orderly, predictable “factory-flow” has been « 
lished for the house-assembly process. Far from a 
thing, this flow is continually subjected to re-study an: 
examination, is only gradually being perfected. The firs 
the twelve houses built at Hilltop was constructed in the 
ordinary manner, planlessly, and in no particular order. But 
the work of building this first house was subjected to the 





















Hinged steel template, used to guide electric plane (above), and 
fitted with detachable plates which locate mortises for hardware 
(below). Doors and door frames are fitted and finished in the shop. 


most detailed scrutiny, and on this basis the plan of opera- 
tions for the balance of the houses was made. Each of the 
houses subsequently built has also been to a degree experi- 
mental. One or another variation in controlling conditions 
involving labor or materials or building technique has de- 
liberately been introduced in order to determine its effect 
on the operation as a whole. Collectively, these carefully 
evolved work sheets constitute the pivot around which 
Modern Housing’s building technique and cost saving pro- 
gram revolves. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


Greatest strength of the Hilltop experiment lies in the man- 
ner in which the question of prefabrication has been ap- 
proached. Modern Housing’s technicians recognized, first of 
all, the relative nature of this term. They knew that all of 
the parts of the modern house are, to varying degrees, pre- 
fabricated. And while wholeheartedly accepting the thesis 
that maximum factory fabrication of house parts is the 
ultimate goal, they felt that it is still an open question 
whether the soundest way to this goal is by way of panel 


(Continued on page 108) 
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It was planned by an architect who knows that ay ao aera 
Aluminum Priming means fewer phone calls oa 
from complaining clients. 

As years roll by, that house will have the Virsa ik 


edge on its neighbors. Top coats will stand up 
longer, look better, because the pigment in 
Aluminum Paint leafs when applied, forming 
multiple layers of overlapped Aluminum flakes. 
That coat of metal protection guards the wood 
from moisture, hence, from rapid swelling and 
shrinking with the weather. It is swelling and 
shrinking of wood that accelerates paint failure. 

Now this matter of Aluminum Paint having 
more moisture-proofing efficiency has been 
demonstrated by many competent, unbiased 
paint laboratories with whom we have no con- 
nection. Furthermore, actual experience of 


architects, builders, and painters supports The best Aluminum Paint consists of genuine 
their tests. Alcoa Albron Paste or Powder and vehicles 
wh: ° suitable for each surface. Specify this pigment 
Pwixt wood and weather, then, use Alumi- by name, Alcoa Albron. It is used by reputable 
num Priming and you will be freer from com- paint manufacturers whose brands are available 
plaints about premature paint failures. overywhese, Fer Alaminam Paint Meeratuse, 
write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2166 

ALBRON'7 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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T’S foolish to think of building a home} 
today without an electric kitchen ven- | 
tilator. Women, everywhere, are anxious 
to eliminate cooking odors, greasy fumes 
and smoke from their homes. Victor In- 
Bilt Ventilators fully meet this demand 
and there’s a Victor model for every type 
of home. Regardless of the size, kind of 
construction or cost—you will find that 
Victor has just the ventilator you need. 


A GREAT SALES AID 


A Victor In-Bilt Ventilator will give any home 
more sales appeal than many other features costing 
many times its low price. Remember, kitchens sell 
homes and Victor Ventilators sell kitchens. That's 
why you should send today for complete infor- 
mation on Victor's complete line of 


In-Bilt Electric Ventilators. Mail ' 
a 


coupon now! c REE 


This folder gives you com- 
plete specifications, instal- 
lation instructions and 





AUTOMATIC OPERATION 





3-SPEED CONTROL 


jal 


explains all the important 7 
features of Victor's In-Bilt TWO-UNIT 
Ventilators— mail the cou- CONSTRUCTION 


pon for your copy now! 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


797 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 


TODAY! 





sa+ =~ 
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VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
797 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me your Bulletin No. 905-C which gives complete informa- 
tion on Victor In-Bilt Ventilators. 


Name 


Address. a 


| 
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construction, as is commonly assumed. Instead, jt was 
decided to take as a point of departure conventional! wood 
frame construction, and to depart from established con. 
struction practices only where it could be definitely estab. 
lished that such departures would result in actual cost- of 
time-savings. 

The advantages of such a course, particularly when accom- 
panied by the close scrutiny of every building operation 
described above, are obvious. Committed to no _precon- 
ceived ideas or prejudices, the architects and engineers in 
charge of the Hilltop development have been free to develop 
a building technique which has been tested every step of 
the way, been able to avoid the difficulties and costly errors 
which have made failures of so many experiments of this 
type. 

Viewed individually, the actual departures from standard 
construction practice made at Hilltop are not in themselves 


—— 


Full length precut studs are used throughout, openings cut out 
afterward. 


particularly impressive. Viewed collectively, however, and 
in conjunction with the system of modular design and the 
effort to establish a production flow pattern described above, 
they constitute an impressive whole. And of particular sig- 
nificance is the fact that most of these departures may 
individually be abandoned without to any marked degree 
destroying the general validity of the construction technique 
employed. 

In general, Modern Housing’s departures from standard prac- 
tice fall into three classifications: one, those changes which 
have been made in order to adapt the structure to the system 
of modular design employed; two, changes which are de- 
signed to increase the total work done in the shop in antici- 
pation of the building process; and three, new methods of 
assembly employed on the job during construction. 


Changes of the first type involve departures from standard 
framing practice designed to maintain the modular align- 
ment of framing members throughout the building. In ordi- 
nary wood frame construction, the practice of lapping frame 
members at structural connections results in an offset the 
thickness of one member. At Hillside, connections are made 
in such a way that all members line up. This is accomplished 
by the use, where necessary, of metal gusset plate connec- 
tions. Of basic importance has been the use of a specially 
fabricated metal plate or sill, designed to receive firs! floor 


(Continued on page 112) 
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@ curTIS CO., INC., architects, specified this 
Janitro!l Winter Air Conditioner (Model CF) for 


ei S 
the home of Dr. H. J. Scott, Clarksburg, W. Va. i) ar seven years since wars 


LaSalle-Wacker Building was com- 
pleted, Watrous Flush Valves have 
thoroughly demonstrated their re- 
markable water economy and low 


, pe 
maintenance cost. 


W ‘a LG: 


GAS-FIRED 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS 








HEREVER Watrous Flush 
Valves are installed you 
will find building managers and 
superintendents most enthusias- 
tic in their reports on the remark- 
able performance of both the 
diaphragm and piston types. 
The above statement from H. 
B. Jollie, Building Superintendent 
of the ultra-modern LaSalle- 
Wacker Building in Chicago, is 
typical of hundreds that could 
be quoted to show that Watrous 
flush valves have design fea- 
tures that appeal to the men in 
the building management field. 
The simple, accessible screw 
driver adjustment that makes it 
possible to secure the maximum 
flushing efficiency for each in- 
stallation is particularly im- 
portant. With this adjustment it 
is an easy matter to set the flush 
valves for the most efficient op- 
eration, ranging from the high 
pressure of the lower floors to 
the lower operating pressure of 
the upper floors. 
Once this adjustment is made 
you can be certain the length of 
the flush will not change due to 


: clogging of the by-pass orifice. 
- s . In Watrous flush valves of both 
For six to eight months of every year the diaphragm and piston types, 
a your client’s satisfaction with the house you have the by-pass orifice is cleaned at 
h planned for him will depend upon the heating every flush. This patented and 
n system you recommend. Specify the Janitrol gas- spaued ee 
. fired WINTER AIR CONDITIONER and you the necessity for constant in- 
-_ assure him clean, warm, filtered, humidified air of spection and maintenance. 
of even temperature circulated through every room Complete information about 


under complete automatic control. The compact, 
efficient Janitrol permits use of the entire basement 
for living purposes. Model CF has the exclusive 
Janitrol WEATHER WATCHMAN, assuring 
longer periods of blower operation through sec- 
ondary control of gas volume in accordance with 
outcoor temperature changes. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


More than 30 years’ experience exclusively in gas heat. 
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these dependable and efficient 
flush valves is presented in 
Catalog No. 433. A request will 
bring your copy. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
1238 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





MAJESTIC © 





Watrous flush valves are built 
in diaphragm and piston types 
to meet the requirements of 
every type of building. At the 
left is the Majestic diaphragm 
model, similar to the flush 
valves in the LaSalle-Wacker 
Building, and at the right the 
Imperi piston valve, also 
widely used in modern build- 
ings. 





IMPERIAL 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 
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joists and studs, and to establish and maintain the accurate 
modularity of the framing throughout the building. 


In the second category are changes designed to increase the 
proportion of the total work done in the shop, and decrease 
the proportion done on the job. To this end, a small, tem. 
porary shop and warehouse has been set up in one corner 
of the development. In this building, supplies and materials 
are received and stored, and additional fabrication work 
| carried on. Here framing and other rough lumber is precut 
_ to modular sizes; doors and door frames sized, prepainted, 
and prefitted with hardware; window sash fitted, glazed, and 
painted; plumbing supply and waste piping put together in 
conveniently sized assemblies; and a stock of standardized 
house parts maintained which assures that there will be no 
interruption of the production flow at the house site. 





In every case this work is in addition to the amount of 
| prefabrication economically obtainable elsewhere. Modern 
| Housing’s practice is to obtain supplies and house parts 

through ordinary channels, in the form best adapted to 





FORGED BRASS 
KNOB ASSEMBLIES 





With the introduction of another Lock- 
wood development in builders’ hardware, 
“Polyflex,” it is now possible to vary the 
pattern of knob tops more than ever. The 
new “Polyflex” knob features a_ forged 
brass knob body of standard cross section, 
with forged brass tops that are readily 
interchangeable. This finer, more dur- 
able knob thus affords greater flexibility 
in its architectural application as well as 





schemes. Table jig on which prefabricated plumbing set-ups are assembled. 


Flanges permanently fastened to the table top determine the accurate 


Still greater flexibility is possible with . re 
location of each fitting. 


the use of “Patrician” plastic knob tops, in 
various attractive colors, with these metal 


knob bodies. x ‘ és . 
their construction technique, and at the lowest cost consis- 





“Polyflex” and “Patrician” hardware can 
be supplied by dealers everywhere. Com- 
plete details will be sent upon request, or 
a representative will call with samples. 


With the New —a_self-lock- 


ing set screw 


D A R D — L £ T in the shank 


which will 
SET SCREW not loosen. 

Secures knob 
in spite of constant use. Removed with 
screwdriver. 
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complete harmony with interior decorative 


LOCKWOOD 


HARDWARE MFG. CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Division of Independent Lock Co. 


tent with quality. Stairs, for example, which come to the 
job in three prefabricated prefinished sections, are made up 
to their drawings in the local mill. Hilltop’s temporary shop 
and warehouse is designed to supplement, rather than sup- 
plant, existing facilities. 

Finally, Modern Housing employs many new methods of 
assembly at the house site. These departures are based upon 
the close scrutiny to which the building process has been 
subjected, and have been adopted either to effect specific 
cost- or time-savings or in order to adapt a particular opera- 
tion to the general production flow. Too numerous to de- 
scribe in detail, these changes include such practices as the 
use of all full-length studs in framing exterior walls, with 
openings cut out afterward, the novel method employed for 
applying precut diagonal sheathing and sub-flooring, and the 
unusual procedure of framing in non-bearing partitions only 
after finish floors and ceilings have been installed. Each of 
these departures from regular construction practice con- 
tributes its part—along with modular design, standardized 
plans, and a studied production flow pattern—to the de- 
velopment of Modern Housing’s building technique. Already 


(Continued on page 114) 
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FITZGIBBONS sik conorrionine 


Here is ‘a typical installation of this modern hot water and radiator heat to kitchen, baths 
system—the logical system because it provides | and garage from which it is undesirable to re- 
everything that air conditioning has to offer, circulate the air. 


because it completely separates the -air ducts With the Frrzcrpponsarre any of the famous 
from the combustion chamber. Fitzgibbons Steel Boilers for automatic firing 


may be used for oil, gas or stokers. The com- 
bination will provide-air conditioning and radi- 
ator heat in any required proportion. Boiler and 
air conditioner need not be close together. Each 

At the right is the Firzcispons STEEL BoILER one may be located wherever it best suits the 
which supplies year-round tankless domestic building plan. 


GET THIS NEW BULLETIN...«“More FoR Your Arr CONDITIONING DOLLAR”, 


just printed, tells the story of Fitzgibbons “Split-System” Air Conditioning Equipment. 


At the left is the FitzcrpponsairE which 
cleans, humidifies, tempers and circulates the 
air to general living quarters. 












Mail the coupon for your copy. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 
General Offices and Show Room: Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Works: Oswego, N. Y. Branches and Representatives in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Canada by FESS OIL BURNERS OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto and Montreal 


FITZGIBBONS BOILER COMPANY, INC. DATE...... a sailiinhiibiwensinee AF-| | 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


( Send me a copy of "More For Your Air Conditioning Dollar.” 
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The time and expense of making ink tracings 
are not in keeping with the present day demand 
for speed. 

Improvements in tracing cloth and paper, the 
grains of which take a pencil stroke perfectly, 
allows for clear, sharp blueprints to be made 
from original pencil tracings. This, of course, 
provided the proper pencil is used. 

Important factors which decide what proper- 
ties a pencil should possess to “cover,” are the 
regular distribution and close stratification of 
graphite particles. These depend first of all upon 
the size to which the graphite particles are 
ground and also upon the shape of these parti- 
cles. The resulting fine layer of graphite provides 
an opaque, light impervious pencil line through 
which arc light rays cannot penetrate and from 
which a clear, sharp print may be made. 

The problem of correct size and shape of the 
graphite particles for this particular purpose was 
solved in a practical way by L. & C. Hardtmuth. 
Koh-I-Noor Drawing Pencils, for years the 
choice of discriminating draftsmen, contain no 
dye, and produce perfect pencil tracings which 
may be “fixed” to prevent rubbing without re- 
ducing the reproduction value. Choose a suit- 
able degree for the paper you are using and note 
the improved result of your blueprints. 

Leaflet P. 135 gives interesting data on this 


process together with hints on the choice of 


degrees. We shall be glad to mail you a copy 
together with our latest illustrated catalog. 
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a proved success from the point of view of its developwrs, this 
technique holds a very real promise straight across the 
home-building front. 





Areaway walls are constructed of 1% in. thick, curved sheets of 
asbestos-cement, their semicircular arch form resisting the thrust 
of the backfill. 


PRODUCTS and PRACTIG 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


enn es 
FOUNDATION: Wallis—8 in. by 16 in. concrete blocks. Fioor— 
cement. Areaways, % in. Transite, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—wood frame _ construction, 
diagonal wood sheathing, cement-asbestos siding shingles, 
Johns-Manville, Inc. Inside finish and interior partitions— 
Flexboard Encased Insulating Board, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Floors—wood joist construction, diagonal wood sub-floor, as- 
bestos paper fire-stop between sub- and finish-floors. Ceilings 
Gold Bond Gypsum Board, National Gypsum Co. Special meta! 
sill—Heintz Mfg. Co. 
ROOF: Wood frame construction, asbestos shingles, Johns- 
Manville, Inc. 
INSULATION: Walis—rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. Roof 
(or attic floor)—Ferrotherm, American Flange and Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 

SHEET METAL: Zinc, New Jersey Zinc Co. 
CHIMNEY AND FIREPLACE: Brick. Mantel—Morgan Mili- 
work Co. 
WINDOWS: Double-hung, glass, single-strength, quality B, 
Pennvernon and Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Weather- 
stripping and sash-balances—H. A. Kammerer, Inc. 


FLOORS: Living rooms, bedrooms, halls—oak. Kitchen, cork, 
Cork Bond Mfg. Co. Bath, linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products 
Co. 
WALL FINISHES: Living rooms, bedrooms—washable wall- 
paper, Imperial Wall Paper Co. Halls—Flexboard, painted. 
Baths, kitchens—Decorative Asbestos Flexboard, Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., chrome and white nickel Joint bead, P. Feiner & 
Sons, Inc. 
TRIM: Wood, except kitchens and baths—stainless steel, 
Pyramid Metals Co. Main entrance doors—Morgan Millwork 
Co. 

HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. De Luxe paints 
throughout. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Briggs Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
Berger Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Range—gas, Standard Gas & Equipment Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures— Briggs Mfg. © 
Chrome accessories—J. H. Balmer Co. 
PLUMBING: Pipe and fittings—Walworth Co. 
HEATING: Warm air conditioners, gas- and oil-burning— 
General Electric Co. Ductwork—galvanized iron, P. Feiner é 
Sons, Inc. Grilles and registers—Waterloo Register Co. 
WATER HEATER: Gas, Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
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TURN THE WORLD 


UPSIDE DOWN 
-it's still BONDEX 


WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINT 


* we 












Pymble, New South Wales, Australia, Residence of 
Mr. Dargan weatherproofed with Reardon’s BONDEX. 





Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia, The New- 
castle Crematorium protected against the elements by 
Reardon’s BONDEX. 


mS 


Ashfield, New South Wales, Australia, New building 
of Amalgamated Wireless Aust. Ltd. Beautified with 
Reardon’s BONDEX. 


No matter how the globe may turn, it is almost im- 
possible to find a country where Reardon’s BONDEX 
is not the accepted waterproof cement paint for 


veatherproofing masonry and stucco buildings—just 
as itis in the United States. 


Send for illustrated folder. 
THE REARDON CO. St. Louis - Chicago - Los Angeles 
3 
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Proper Spirit 

At a dinner not long ago, the man sitting next 
to the lady was, to say the least, inebriated. 
He leered at her, and commented: “Say, you're 
the homeliest woman I've ever seen!” 

With a show of spirit she replied, “Well, you're 
the drunkest man I’ve ever seen!” 

He leered back at her and said, “Yes, but I'll 
get over that in the morning!” 


Help for Cracked Plaster Walls 


Here’s a new one. A way to make cracked 
plaster walls look handsome. First fill the 
cracks with Reardon’s Resurfo. Second, 
blank stock the wall with wallpaper. Third, 
paint right over the paper with Reardon’s 
Modex—this treatment gives a soft pleasing 
pastel effect at low cost. 


One for Ripley 
Cop: ‘‘Hey—what’s the big idea—running down 
this pedestrian?” 
Motorist: ‘I didn’t hit him. I just pulled up, 
stopped my car and waited to let him pass. 
He fell down in a faint.” 


Out of the Alphabet Soup 


The confusion caused by the many “alphabet- 
ical” government agencies hasn‘t hurt the pop- 
ularity of R. W.K.(Reardon’s Washable Kalsomine). 
This self-sizing finish looks expensive but isn’t— 
costs per job figure R.W.K. actually lower than 
old-fashioned Kalsomines. 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


Two ladies were attending a concert or 
something at the Town Hall. They looked 
about them. 

“Nice building,” said one lady. “What 
style of architecture is it?” 

“I’m not quite sure,”’ said the other lady, 
“but I think it’s Reminiscence.” 


Textures to the Front 


What’s this—texture paints coming back? Yes 
sir! That means a big demand for Reardon's 
Plastex and Vintex. They both do a double job 
—tinting and texturing—but Plastex gives a 
permanent finish while, Vintex can be easily 
removed by washing with hot water. Take your 
choice. 


Sorry to Have Met You 

A Scotch painter was slipping away from the job 
during working hours for a drink when he ran 
into the boss, 

“Hullo!” said the boss, pleasantly. “Were you 
looking for me?” 

“Aye,” replied Macpherson, “! was lookin’ for 
ye, but | didna want tae find ye.” 


Finishing Cement Floors 


There have been plenty of headaches from 
cement floor paint failures, but there’s one 
way to avoid them entirely. Use Reardon’s 
Venostone Cement Floor Primer. Seals, 
hardens, neutralizes and arrests moisture in 
one operation, forming a protective film 
which alkali and moisture cannot penetrate. 
Tile red and maple tan are two of the eight 
popular shades, but Venostone also comes 
in black and white. (Adv.) va 
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DURAY WINS 


HOTEL'S TESTS OF 
WASHABLE WALLPAPERS 


eve 






HOTEL M°ALPIN, N.Y.C. 
USES DURAY IN 


1000 ROOMS! 


@ One of New York City’s large 
hotels proves DURAY washes 
easily as tile with soap and water. 
Grease, grime, fingermarks, dirt 
wash off DURAY’S rich dull finish 
without leaving rings, watermarks, 
streaks or fuzziness. DURAY 
looks like finest wallpaper, comes 
in rolls and is hung like wallpaper. 
Yet, DURAY is 100% washable... 
actually “scrubbable” with soap 
and water, a cloth, sponge or brush. 
Test DURAY’S washability your- 
self. Send coupon below for 
FREE testing samples of amazing 
DURAY. There is no obligation. 


DURAY 


The “Scrubbable” 


JOHN J.WOELFLE 
Manager of Hotel 
McAlpin, N. Y. City 


SAYS 


‘“‘We have just placed an 
order for DURAY WASH- 
ABLE WALLPAPER and 
this will complete about 1000 
























WALLPAPER isa splendid 
decorative product which in 
every respect lives up to the 
claims made for true wash- 
ability. Since oil stains— 
and soot—and even ink can 
readily be washed off DURAY 
WALLPAPER, we feel con- 
fident that our upkeep costs 
on these rooms will be ex- 
ceedingly low.” 





CLOPAY CORPORATION 

1328 York Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE samples of 
DURAY, the washable wallpaper I want to prove to 
myself that DURAY is 100% washable... actually 
“*Scrubbable.”’ 





Name 
Address 


State 
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to 1903 was attached to the German Embassy in London 
for the purpose of studying English housing. He introduced 
Mackintosh to Germany in 1902; he was responsible for 
Behrens’ appointment to the Diisseldorf School of Art jp 
1903. He was one of the leading spirits in the movement 
which culminated in the founding of the Deutsche Werkbund 
in 1907, he championed the new policy of standardization 
which brushed away the dangerous remnant of “art for art’s 
sake” left over from the nineteenth century. 


Meanwhile England, the pioneer, had dropped behind 
while her ideas, transplanted to Germany, developed quickly. 
Why this complete eclipse? Dr. Pevsner’s explanation is that 
“England led the growing Modern Movement exactly as 
long as it implied a revival of wholesome traditions . . . The 
leveling tendencies of the coming mass movement were too 
much against the grain of the English character. A similar 
antipathy prevented the ruthless scrapping of traditions 
which was essential to the achievement of a style fitting our 
century.” 


That this innate conservatism may in some cases be of ad- 
vantage is suggested in Dr. Pevsner’s book on industrial 
design in England today as it appeared to him after more 
than a year of research. Here again he has wisely kept to the 
facts on a subject more afflicted than most by wishful blather. 
His survey covers nineteen trades and shows that there is 
usually more consistently good design to be found in tradi- 
tional trades, such as pottery and fabrics, even when their 
production has now been largely mechanized. They are safer 
from passing fads such as streamlining. He adds a much- 
needed warning, however, against the tendency to confuse 
technical dexterity with creative imagination. A rug of bad 
design is no better for being hand-tufted. 


Mass-production gives immense opportunities of providing 
well-designed goods at cheap prices, of fulfilling Morris’ 
ideals by the machinery to which he was so bitterly opposed. 
Mass-production, however, as Dr. Pevsner constantly em- 
phasizes, also imposes immense responsibilities upon the 
manufacturer. To take but one of the examples quoted: 
20,000 rolls is a fair sale for a moderately successful cheap- 
grade wallpaper. That means that there will be from 1,800 
to 2,500 rooms hung with that one paper during the course 
of a year, and most people do not change their paper more 
than once every five years—the evil possibilities of bad design 
are appalling. 


It is merely a hindrance to reform if we postulate that good 
design will of course pay. It may—after a year or two—but 
the public adventures warily. Yet we must agree with 
Ruskin when he says: “Your business as a manufacturer is 
to form the market as much as to supply it.” 


J 


THE ARTS by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Simon & Schuster. 
677 + xxiii pp., illustrated. 6144 x 914. $3.95. 


Once again the good-natured herd is led out to pasture, 
following in the shadow of their portly shepherd. ‘These 
almost. 700 pages more of Van Loon are subtitled “The 
story of Painting and Sculpture and Architecture and 
Music as well as all the so-called Minor Arts from the days 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Don't let COLD JITTERS 
STOP PRODUCTION! 


‘Heat Up With American 
Blower Unit Heaters 


This year protect your production schedule and your 
investment with modern, efficient heating units. Pre- 
vent “cold jitters”, high production costs, and elimi- 
nate unnecessary waste by installing sturdy, dependable 
American Blower Unit Heaters. They force heat 
directly into working areas, eliminate cold spots, 
dangerous drafts, and keep conditions just right... 
not too cold and not too hot. More than 125,000 
American Blower Unit Heaters are already in opera- 
tion heating over 350 million square feet of floor zz 
space. Check your heating equipment now and look es 
before you buy. Remember—American Blower Units 
cost no more than ordinary heaters yet they are built 
and backed by the world’s greatest heating organiza- 
tion. They are carried in stock for immediate delivery 
in all principal cities and sold by the leading contrac- 
tors everywhere. Phone our nearest American Blower 
Branch Office or ask your heating and plumbing con- 
tractor for prices today. 


¢ JUST OFF THE PRESS—A new pocket size hand- 
book on industrial heating. Contains charts, tables, 
diagrams, pipe sizes and other valuable data. Write 
for your free copy today. There is no obligation. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 


INDUSTRIAL UNIT HEATERS 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. + DETROIT, MICH. 


Mt ew : 
'Vision@f American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. « Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont 
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Left—The Sirocco Unit 

Heater for high ceiling in- 

E r dustrial areas. Below —The 

, Venturafin Unit Heater for 
all other industrial 


" | uses, stores, ware 
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HE modern wood preservative, Chromated 
Vee Chloride, is an improved form of the 
long established zinc chloride treatment. It 
possesses properties repellent to termites and 
resistant to rot-producing fungi. It is also fire- 
retardant. 


FOR PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 


Wood, a most versatile building material, be- 
comes a better investment when properly treated 
with GRASSELLI Chromated Zinc Chloride. 
For both commercial and residential construction, 
treated wood offers structural strength and low 
maintenance expense, which more than justifies 
the slight extra cost. Take a “tip” from rail- 
roads and mines who have used treated wood 
for many years, realizing the importance of 
safety and maintenance. 


Treatment with GRASSELLI Chromated Zinc 
Chloride is not superficial, but is applied by 
commercial treating plants which thoroughly 
impregnate the lumber under pressure. Those 
who buy—and those who specify—will be in- 
terested in the obvious advantages of C.Z.C. 
preserved lumber. If you are not able to con- 
veniently obtain treated wood, write us. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


qi 





Wilmington, Delaware 


Treated Lumen is Clean, Odarles4, 


Deintalle and Gire-Retardant 
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of the caveman until the present time.” In other words 
anything goes. The course is set not by the arts but by the 
author. Mr. Van Loon does all the talking on this pien 
He does all the illustrations too; even a Chinese painting js 
not allowed to speak for itself. 
Chronologically the book falls a little short of its subtitle 
for art since 1900 is entirely disregarded except for « fon 
smug and derogatory flips. “Fifty years from now we shall 
undoubtedly know whether these mysterious products of 
our bewildered contemporaries were just so much waste of 
time or whether I was just as foolish as those who objected 
to Bach because his music was a little too elaborate for their 
taste. And that, I feel, is all I ought to say upon the subject 
of the art of the present moment.” 


























The Taj Mahal is undoubt- 
edly one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings ever devised 
by the genius of man... 
but when you approach 
Brooklyn Bridge without 
any prejudice it is quite as 
beautiful and even more 


imposing . 


Apart from this one large gap, Van Loon tramps all over 
the centuries, sniffing around for newsworthy pieces of gossip. 
Everything for him is dramatic and clear-cut (except some- 
times when he applies himself to his sketch pad) . “As a nation 
we are not very fond of intermediary colors. We like to see 
things in either black or white. Grays are not popular . . . ” 
But for that very reason Mr. Van Loon’s book will be popular. 
It is just as prejudiced, dramatic and sentimental as any 
historical movie out of Hollywood—and of course goes on 
very much longer. Whether you consider the book a stimu- 
lating monologue or just so much gusty sentiment depends 
entirely upon your personal reaction to Mr. Van Loon; he 
has neither space nor inclination for nuances. He claims that 
the book is designed “to show the universality underlying 
all the arts,” but don’t think that you can therefore give it 
to the children as a substitute for an encyclopedia. 





GOBBETS FROM “THE ARTS.” Architecture, in order to be 
sound and pleasing, should be the result of some absolute 
nece: ssity. 
The really good artist is likely to be a very simple fellow who is 
much too occupied with the work he is doing to worry about the 
psychological substructure of his immortal soul. His work to him 
is the woman he happens to love. He no more knows whiy he 
loves that woman than does the filing clerk who takes his gir! out 
for a ride on the top of a bus; he is not really interested. 
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BETTER FIREPLACE 


JHROAT DAMPER 
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the heavy 

construc- 

tion and 

EXPANSLIP 
joint which 
takes up heat expansion in- 
ternally, all advantages of 
steel now made available 
in Bennett throat dampers. 
Improved performance. . 
and operation. Will not 
break in shipment or han- 
dling on the job. Cannot 
crack from heat or from sag 
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This Feature SOLVES 
Expansion Problem 






in masonry. 60° slope in- 
stead of usual 45° offers 
33% less resistance to 
smoke. 

Damper controls allow 
exact setting of the valve 
opening and are smoother 
working. Rotary and pok- 
er controls interchange- 
able. Write for complete 
details and specifications. 





BENNETT FIREPLACE CORPORATION 
46 ELM STREET, NORWICH, N. Y. 
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Built-in kitchen 
VENT FAN 


. Easy to install . . . Ad- 
justable to wall thickness. . . . 


ee 
. 
* 3 


dutomatic . . ; = oa 


no wood 








or metal frame necessary . .. no screws in ~~ f 


plaster, wood or brick needed to install. 

The 10-inch quiet type fan removes 
cooking odors, steam, smoke and ex- 
cessive heat quickly and quietly—a vent 
fan in demand. Available for A. C. or 
D.C. current; A.C. type is non-radio interfering. Automatic switch and 
shutters are controlled by opening and closing of the door. Opening the 
door starts the motor and opens the shutters. Closing the door stops the 
motor and closes the shutters. Attractive finish—inside and outside frames 
are polished cast aluminum, adjustable for wall thickness 7” to 13”—special 
for walls 12” to 24” at small additional cost. We'll gladly send you com- 
plete information upon request. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Menominee, Michigan 
Offices in all principal cities 
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POWERS Hot 
Water Tank Regulator 


ZS 
Marcas 
Complaints 


Pays back its cost several times a year 


VERHEAT ED water causes complaints, 

wastes fuel — shortens life of valves and 
plumbing fixtures and increases deposit of lime 
in pipes. @ Powers regulators will help to reduce 
these losses. Install them on your hot water heaters. 
They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 
savings alone often pay back their cost several times a 
year. As they usually last 10 to 15 years they pay big 
dividends. Write for Bulletin 2035. 


The Powers Regulator Co, 
Offices in 45 Cities. See your phone 
directory. 2735 Greenview 
Avenue, Chicago; 231 E. 46th 
Street, New York City; 1808 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles. 

45 Years of Temperature Control 
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AUTOMATIC 


POWER 
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REGULATOR F 
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be kept in mind by all of those who expect 
to participate in the development of the 
program. 

1. The housing problem is national in 
scope. We, in Syracuse, are concerned with 
slums in Chicago, because they may be 
breeding criminals who eventually may 
commit crime in our city. 

2. Somewhat confused provisions of the 
Act reflect the confusion in the minds of 
the people throughout the country. We 
may think we know all about housing, but 
we do not. Humility and tolerance of the 
opinion of others should guide us in under- 
taking the program. Regarding the _ pro- 
gram as an experiment would help us to 
discover our own mistakes quickly. 

3. Decentralization of the administra- 
of the housing program is possible 
in case the communities will realize 
assume their responsibility, if the 


tion 
only 
and 
local housing programs will be based upon 
full understanding of their local situation 
rather than upon the fact that the Govern- 
ment has half a billion dollars to spend. 
The benefit of the expenditure of half a 
billion dollars will be multiplied many 
times if the communities realize that pub- 
lic housing projects are only one of the 


many means of improving housing and 
elimination of slums and blighted areas. 
Effective city planning, public administra- 
etc., should go hand in 


tion measures, 


hand with housing projects. 

Much of the criticism of the previous 
housing program was due to lack of under- 
standing on the part of the public of the 
fact that low rental housing has to be de- 
signed on the basis of the cost of use of 
dwellings rather than the initial cost alone. 
Public education in housing economics and 
city planning should supersede the endless 
discussion of extra cost of slums. The pub- 
lic should be made to see the housing prob- 
lem from the business standpoint. Unless 
the public is sufficiently educated, local 
housing authorities will have to face just 
as much criticism as the Federal agencies 
have had to stand in the past. 

Sarcer N. Griai, 
Executive Director 
Syracuse Ilousing Authority 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Forum: 

... I believe it a sound policy to have 
the administration of this Act just in the 
place that it is. 

The Housing Division is each year be- 
coming more proficient, gaining valuable 
experience, and I even believe the reten- 
tion, as the reprint suggests, of the person- 
nel would be a good thing for all Authori- 
ties coming under or interested in the Act. 


Outside of the limitation on constr: 


. 4 ; ion 
costs it will be a workable piece of le: dja. 
tion in my opinion throughout the e: ire 


country. 


Sam: Howe tr, Chairm 


Omaha Housing Authority 
Omaha, Neb. 


Forum: 

... 1 have but one comment to m ike 
and that is to compliment you on the con- 
cise and intelligent presentation of this 
legislation. I know it will be of value to me 
in explaining the provisions of the Act to 
local public officials and others interested 
in public housing. 

Cuartes B. Bennett, Secretary 

City of Milwaukee 


Board of Public Land Com missioners 


Errata 

The ArcuirecturAL Forum wishes to 
acknowledge credit: To Architect John B. 
Manzer, associated with Architect Michael 
Hare in the execution of the Nordic 
Theater, Marquette, Mich. (Arcu. Forum 
Sept., °36, p. 213, Aug., ’37, p. 107); To 
Architect Walter Raymond and Associate 
Edward I. Shire for exterior of the Sport. 
ing Gallery & Bookshop, Inc. (Aren. 
Forum Sept., 37, p. 196); To Tile Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. credit for tile used in 
W. & J. Sloane—designed kitchen (Arcn. 
Forum Oct., ’37, p. 319) —Ep. 





Easy On The Eyes! 


One pane windows permit an unobstructed view and lessen 
eye strain. With this better vision there is also a greater 
percentage of light transmitted than through multiple 


pane windows. With the trend to larger areas of glass 


in homes and buildings of all types, consider the use of 
one pane windows and specify Clearlite Quality Glass. 





EASY ON THE EYES 


FOURCO GLASS GO., CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
Branch Sales O/fices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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